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Simulium ornatum Mg. attacking the Teats of Cows. 


By A. W. Noi F.R.C.V.S., Liverpool. 

Although many of the blood-sucking flies of this 
country are well known to veterinarians, it is com- 
paratively rarely that they are consulted concerning 
the activities of flies. On April L0th | received from 
Mr. H. Tudor Hughes, F.R.C.V.S., a number of small 
black flies ranging from 5 to 4 mm. in length. They 
were from a farm in Denbighshire. On April 4th, 
Mr. F. H. Leech, M.R.C.V.S., forwarded me similar 
specimens from Cheshire. In each case the flies were 
taken when biting the teats of cows. Several had 
attached to their bodies small coagula, which were 
bright red in colour under the lower power of the 
microscope. Professor W. 8. Patton, of the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, who kindly examined 
them, found each batch to consist of Simulium 
ornatum. Mr. Hughes’ client furnished him with an 
account of their activities. From this I have extracted 
the following :— 

The flies attack the animals chiefly when in fields, 
sometimes entering the sheds at the same time as 
the cattle, but soon returning to the open. They 
prefer the teats, where they cause small, wart-like 
spots. These take some weeks to disappear com- 
pletely. Sometimes when very active the flies bite 
the udder close to its junction with the teat. Here 
they cause small, hard lumps. They only attack 
animals on the ventral aspect and then only where 
there is little hair. When biting they adhere so 
tenaciously that one can easily pick them off. They 
are very blood-thirsty and soon become so engorged 
as to be twice their original size ; if crushed in this 
condition, blood is seen on the hand or teat. They 
appear to be active on warm days only and do not seem 
to affect goats, although they have greatly irritated 
a pony. When human beings are bitten the lesion 
looks and feels like a nettle sting ; there is, however, 
little irritation at the time, but after awhile it becomes 
very marked. There are two running streams near by. 

Mr. Leech reported that the flies did not appear to 
attack cows in full milk, but only dry ones or those 
whose lactating period is almost at an end. He 
noticed, as a result of the bites, haemorrhagic spots on 
the teats with slight swellings in the vicinity of the 
injury. Several stock-owners informed him that 
their experience was very similar. 

In view of the increased attention which is being 
paid to the inspection of cattle producing milk, it 
seemed that these cases might serve as a reminder of 
at least one possible cause should one encounter a 
number of animals showing symptoms similar to 
those described above. Apparently in Cheshire the 
flies were known on several farms. Flies have so 


often been blamed for spreading mastitis, and especi- 


ally in dry animals at grass, that one feels forced to 
allude to the subject here. Although one may think 
of the blood-sucking Stomoxys calcitrans, it is usually 
assumed that it is the proboscis of a non-biting fly 
that is contaminated from the teat end of an infected 
quarter and that this then infects the orifice of the 
teat of a healthy quarter. With the present species 
we have a blood-sucker which apparently confines 
its attention chiefly to the teats. However, I have 
no data upon this point in the present instance. As a 
natural means of dislodging the flies, the long hairs 
at the end of the tail would appear to be very useful, 
although they are often removed to prevent soiling, 
more especially in the winter. 

Edwards (1) (2) in his account of the species of 
Simulium found in this country, described 18 species, 
of which six were then new to science. In his first 
paper he says that S. ornatum is probably common 
everywhere where running water is available and 
that up to that time it had not been recorded as a 
blood-sucker. In his second account, however, he 
states that he has had abundant evidence of its blood- 
sucking propensities with regard to horses and calves, 
and that engorged females were taken in cowsheds. 
Simulids give rise to losses in most hot countries. An 
allied species, S. columbaczense (or more likely the 
conjoint effects of several species of which columbac- 
zense is the chief), causes great ravages among all 
classes of stock on the banks of the Danube in Jugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria and Roumania. According to Cuirea 
and Dinulescu(3) in the latter country alone more 
than 16,000 animals (of which over LO,OOO were 
bovines) perished in 1923 as a result of its activities ; 
the government had to come to the rescue with 
financial aid for stock-owners. The paper by these 
two workers contains a full and interesting account 
of the veterinary aspect of these ravages. An illus- 
trated extract appeared on page 74 of the Velerinary 
Journal for 1925. 

Simulids have recently come into prominence 
owing to the discovery by Blacklock(4) that the 
nodule worm of man, Onchocerca volvulus is transmitted 
by S. damnosum. Several species of these worms are 
found in the muscles, tendons and subcutaneous 
{issues of the domesticated animals abroad. 
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Human and Bovine Tuberculosis in Guernsey. 


By Lt.-Col. M. St. G. GLAssre, M.R.C.V.S., 
States Veterinary Officer, Guernsey. 


In response to an editorial request, 1 am only too pleased 
to give what information I can with regard to tuberculosis 
amongst the human population and cattle in this Island :— 


(1) 1 cannot think the Guernsey cattle have any 
greater immunity to tuberculosis than any other breed. 


(Z) 1 consider our present comparative freedom is due 
entirely to the precautions taken to eradicate the 
disease. 

Regarding these precautions :— 

(1) No living cattle are permitted to be imported into 
the Island, with the exception of animals from the Islands 
of Alderney, Sark and Herm. ‘These are inspected on 
arrival, and, if for slaughter, passed on to the slaughter 
house, where they are duly post-mortemed. Otherwise, 
they are segregated and tested with tuberculin. 

(2) Dead meat, whether imported or locally killed, iS 
inspected daily. 

(3) No farmer is allowed to move cattle from one farm 
to another without the test having been applied within 
two months of the move. 

(4) In the event of a reaction the animal concerned is 
slaughtered and the remainder of the herd or the herds 
concerned are tested, the test being repeated every two 
months as long as reactions occur. A Committee of three, 
one of the three being the States Veterinary Officer, value 
the animal and the owner is duly compensated by the 
States of Guernsey. 

Cowsheds, in the case of a reaction, are disinfected. 

(5) The official campaign against the disease started 
in 1908, and I attach a statement showing the number of 
animals tested and the number of reactions from 1908 to 
1926. 


You will see that in 1908 twenty-one animals out of a 
probable sixty tested, reacted. 

From 1924 to 1926 there is a marked decrease in the 
reactions, as I think by 1924 every animal had been tested 
at least once and probably two or three times. 


Up to the present in 1927 there have been no reactions, 
and I trust the Island is free of the disease as far as the 
cattle are concerned. 


The average number of cattle year by year may be taken 
as 5,500. 


(6) With regard to tuberculosis in the human popula- 
tion :— 


I referred the matter to Dr. H. D. Bishop, our States 
Medical Officer of Health, and he has very kindly given me 
the attached statistics. You will see from these that from 
1910 to 1919 the percentage was 8.5 out of a population of 
roughly 39,000. In 1924-5 and 6 the percentage is 1.7, 


These figures appear to indicate that the eradication of 
the disease in cattle tends to lessen the number of cases 
in human beings, especially in the younger generation. 
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States Office, 
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llth May, 1927, 


HUMAN AND BoviNnE TUBERCULOSIS STATISTICS, 


GUERNSEY. 
Ten yrs., Yrs., 1924, 
1910-1919. 5 and 6. 
Cattle Tuberculin ‘ested 2,426 2,882 
(not the (Total). 
total, but 
official test- 
ing only). 
Cattle ‘Tuberculin ested : num- 
ber reacting and notified accord- 
ing to Law 191 2 
Human Tuberculosis. 
Total Deaths 478 123 
Phthisis ite 357 103 
Other 'Tuberculous* 121 20 
Deaths under 5 years of age ... 41 2 
Percentage to the total number of 
deaths from ‘Tuberculosis 8.5 1.7 


* 47 of these were registered as being due to “ ‘Tuber- 


culosis,”’ and are therefore included in this total. 


(Signed) H. Draver Bisnopr, 
States Medical Officer of Health, Guernsey. 


[COPY |. 
Bovint TUBERCULOSIS, GUERNSEY, [908-1926. 
Year. | Tested. | Reactions. | Remarks. 
1908 60 21 The number of reactions is 
(approx.) definite, but the number of 
animals tested is only ap- 
proximate. 

1909 236 22 \ The number of animals 
1910 5A tested, 1908-1920, repre- 
1911 184 6 sents tests by the States 
1912 541 37 Veterinary Officer only, 
1913 550 34 and does not include tests 
1914 243 21 | made by private prac- 
1915 270 42 titioners. The reactions, 
1916 170 15 however, represent the 
1917 176 19 total from all tests,as uoti- 
1918 151 4 cation of confirmed or 
1919 87 5 doubtful tuberculosis was 
1920 41 6 / compulsory, leading to the 
test by the 8.V.O. of all 
herds likely to be affected. 
1921 660 15 \ The number of animals 
1922 802 6 tested represents the total 
1923 689 10 by the States Veterinary 
1924 932 1 Officer as well as by pri- 

1925 949 1 vate practitioners. 

1926 | 1,001 — J 
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The Public Health (Meat) Regulations, 1924.* 
By Brennan De Vine, M.C., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 
Chief Veterinary Officer, Birmingham. 


An open discussion on the Public Health Meat Regula- 
tions, occurring as it does sufficiently long after the intro- 
duction of the Ministry of Health Meat Regulations, when 
we have had an opportunity of acquiring a true perspective 
of the usefulness and merits, as well as possible disadvan- 
tages, of the Regulations, is of great importance and will, 
I trust, prove interesting and helpful to many of us. 

The main objects of the Regulations are to protect the 
consumer against the dangers of diseased and unsound 
meat. 

The measures taken in the past in connection with the 
production of clean and wholesome food, more particularly 
in the case of milk and milk products in this country, have 
produced, and are producing, good results, but compared 
with the work done in other countries, especially in U.S.A., 
Germany, Denmark, Holland, we are a long way behind 
us regards inspection and handling of meat and meat 
products. 

The adequate supervision of meat by the Public Health 
Authorities had been delayed, there had been no real 
serious national step taken in this country to improve the 
clean handling and production of wholesome meat for a 
great number of years until the introduction of these 
Regulations in 1925, which fT look upon as the forerunners 
of more complete future regulations. 

Draft Regulations were issued by the Ministry of Health 
in July, 1924, and all interested persons and corporate 
bodies, including those actually engaged in the meat trade, 
were piven ample opportunity fully to consider them 

These draft Regulations were looked upon by all pro- 
gressive persons as a distinct advance in the public sanita- 
tion of the meat trade. Following this the final Regulations 
were issued in December, 1924, and came into force on 
April Ist, 1925. 

When the Regulations came into force, the more pro- 
gressive Sanitary Authorities readily enforced them in 
their districts, but unfortunately a large percentage of 
Local Authorities took no active measures to carry out 
the provisions of the Regulations or in any way to take 
advantage of the powers granted to them under the 
Regulations. As a result there is a great lack of uniformity 
in their observance. Members of the meat trade justly 
complain that they obtain varying treatment in different 
districts, and as long as these conditions continue to exist 
we cannot expect or hope to make much progress towards 
the goal of clean meat for all consumers or expect to satisfy 
the members of the meat trade while the observance of 
the Regulations varies with the district. 

Nevertheless, I feel sure that all who are interested in 
the production of clean meat for the consumer will readily 
admit that these Regulations confer very helpful powers 
on the Local Authorities in their endeavour to improve 
the preparation and handling of meat. 


Part I.—GENERAL. 
In Part I, Article 2, we find the meaning of terms, and 
under this heading meat means the flesh of cattle, swine, 


* Read at London Sessional Meeting of the ag Sanitary Institute, 
March 4th, 1927. Reprinted trom Journal of the Royal Sanitary Insti- 


tute, Vol. Xlvii., No. 11, May, 1927. 


sheep or goats, including bacon and ham and edible offal, 
and fat which is sold or intended for sale for human 
consumption. 

At the introduction of the Orders this meaning caused a 
great deal of confusion. The retail butcher logically 
demanded from the food inspector the reasons why a 
breast of mutton or ribs of beef must be protected from 
contamination, while dressed poultry, butter and skinned 
rabbits might with impunity be exposed for sale in the 
open street. 

Subsequently in Circular Letter No. 604, issued June 
12th, 1925, an addition of the definition of meat was 
given as follows :-——- 

(DEFINITION OF MEAT.) 

“The Minister’s intention in making the Regulations 
was that, apart from the special case of bacon and ham, 
they should apply to what is ordinarily known as 
butchers’ meat ; that is to say, the raw and untreated 
edible parts of the carcases of slaughtered cattle, swine, 
sheep and goats. Questions have been raised whether 
the Regulations apply to rabbits, poultry, fish, butter, 
margarine and cheese. It is clear that the definition 
of meat would not include these articles, and the Minister 
thinks that Local Authorities might also properly treat 
cooked meat, lard, sausages and other preparations of or 
containing meat as outside the scope of the Regulations.” 
Butter, lard, dressed rabbit, ete., are often sold from 

the same shop as hams, and when one comes to consider 
the facility with which dust and filth generally will adhere 
to a skinned rabbit or to lard, as compared with a pre- 
served uncut ham, we can readily appreciate the difficulty 
many traders have in understanding that it is illegal to 
expose the latter for sale in the open, but not the former. 

If butter, lard, rabbits, poultry, fish and other foods 
came within the scope of these Regulations and the defini- 
tion of meat included cooked meats, sausages and other 
preparations of or containing meat, it would remove 
much confusion and many misunderstandings about the 
Regulations, and generally speaking would be productive 
of much good. 

As a matter of scientific fact, the cooked meats and the 
decanned tinned meats require a far more rigorous pro- 
tection to prevent harmful contamination than the so-called 
butchers’ meat. Yet these products are not included in 
the definition of meat and do not come within the scope 
of the Regulations. 

In the Report issued in 1925 by the Medical Research 
Council on Food Poisoning, by W. G. Savage, M.D., and 
P. Bruce White, B.Se., we read on page 25 that of 100 
cases of food poisoning— 

42 cases were due to tinned foods ; 
15 cases were due to made-up foods ; 
whereas only six cases were due to fresh meat. 

The so-called butchers’ meat is invariably subjected to 
the protection of cooking, but the meats removed from 
tins and the made-up foods are eaten as purchased over 
the shop counter. 

I suggest it is desirable in the interest of Public Health 
that the Regulations should include these foods in the 
definition of meat, or that further Orders should be issued 
to deal with these meat foods which do not now come 
within the scope of the present Regulations. 


.| 
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Article 3, Part I, of the Regulations states :— 

“The Local Authority shall enforce and execute 
the provision of these Regulations in their 
district.” 

From this we see that every Local Authority not only 
may, but must, enforce the Regulations. What I 
have seen since the Regulations became law indicates 
to me that many Local Authorities are evading their 
responsibilities, and I feel sure that until all Local 
Authorities are forced to carry out the provisions of these 
Regulations, diseased and unwholesome meat handled 
under insanitary conditions will continue to be sold in 
many districts. 


Part II.—SLAUGHTERHOUSES AND SLAUGHTERING. 

This section of the Regulations provides for notice of 
slaughter to be given, notice of disease, if any is found in 
the carcase on post mortem, and retention of the carcase 
in the slaughterhouse for three hours following slaughter. 

Under this section an inspector is given notice of all 
slaughtering which takes place, and further, is given an 
opportunity of examining all carcases immediately fol- 
lowing slaughter. 

Previous to the introduction of these Orders, inspectors 
wasted much time in visiting slaughterhouses on the chance 
of seeing the carcases of newly-slaughtered animals. 

In Birmingham there are 104 private slaughterhouses 
scattered over an area of sixty-eight square miles. The 
fact that we can now eliminate those slaughterhouses in 
respect of which we have received no notice of slaughtering 
for the day, allows a greater concentration of the work of 
our inspectors, and as a result, instead of wasting time 
visiting slaughterhouses not being used, we are enabled 
to get much more post-mortem work carried out in a given 
time. 

The Regulations place the responsibility on the owner 
of immediately notifying diseased carcases. 

There is no doubt that this section of the Regulations is 
frequently evaded by cottagers, small holders, farmers 
and others who slaughter a few animals at frequent inter- 
vals and sell large portions of the carcases. In many such 
cases the slaughtering is carried out in an illicit manner, 
no notice being given, and is not carried out in a registered 
or licensed slaughterhouse ; further, if disease is found on 
post-mortem, it is not notified. In addition to an evasion 
of the law, this is obviously unfair to the orthodox meat 
trader who is subjected to regular inspection, and his 
unfit carcases to condemnation. 

Article 12 is a particularly valuable provision included 
in the Regulations. It ensures that slaughterhouses shall 
be used only for slaughtering and are never to be used 
for tripe cleaning, gut scraping, household washing, etc. 

Previous to the introduction of these Orders, the private 
slaughterhouses in many districts were used partly as 
lairs, gut scraping rooms or, as I have seen in many in- 
stances, as stores for old iron, rags and genera] rubbish. 

The effect of the new law under the Regulations in the 
districts of the Local Authorities who have enforced them, 
has been a general spring cleaning and a great improvement 
of all the private slaughterhouses. 

The removal of the gut scraping and tripe cleaning from 
the actual slaughtering compartment has eliminated to 
a large extent the possibility of the carcase becoming 


contaminated with the fecal contents of the bowels, 
which on many occasions in the past has proved the origin 
of cases of meat poisoning. 

I feel sure if this Regulation is universally carried out 
that this section alone will amply repay all the work and 
expense involved in the introduction of the Regulations 
generally. 

Part ITT. 


By this section the Local Authority is empowered, 
subject to the authorisation of the Minister of Health, to 
mark carcases and to make a charge for the marking. 

In this country, the marking of carcases by the Local 
Authority is not popular, and few Authorities take advant- 
age of the powers given to them under Part IIT of the 
Order. 

This is contrary to the custom which obtains on the 
Continent, where all carcases which are passed as fit for 
human consumption are officially marked. 

It is, of course, compulsory for meat intended for 
exportation abroad to be marked and accompanied by an 
official certiticate of soundness signed by the Municipal 
Veterinary Inspector. 

In Parts IV and V we come to a section of the Regula- 
tions over which there has been a considerable fluctuation 
of opinion and many controversies. When the Regulations 
first came into force we obtained at a meeting in Birming- 
ham, which was attended by Meat Inspectors from fifty 
different Local Authorities, an interpretation of the 
Regulations given by a special representative who attended 
from the Ministry of Health. 

At subsequent meetings in Birmingham, these inter- 
pretations were explained to members of the Trade Associa- 
tions representing the meat and bacon purveyors. 

Notwithstanding these preparations that inspectors and 
members of the trade should be armed with the true mean- 
ing of the Regulations, we unfortunately have to admit 
that there are wide differences even to-day in the inter- 
pretation of them. 

Part IV of the Regulations refers to stalls, and it is 
because of stalls that we meet so many stumbling blocks 
in our endeavours to carry out to the full the Meat Regu- 
lations. 

I am happy to be able to state that we have no meat 
stalls or barrows used for the sale of meat for human con- 
sumption in the open streets of Birmingham. Since the 
introduction of the Regulations, meat is no longer hawked 
from barrows in the streets of Birmingham. The con- 
ditions laid down in Part IV of the Regulations are un- 
doubtedly good and doubtless will tend to prevent much 
contamination of meat on barrows and stalls in the open 
street, but I suggest that the Regulations do not go far 
enough. It is not reasonable or fair-minded to expect a 
shop butcher to keep all meat behind glass, while his com- 
petitor may sell meat from an open-sided covered barrow 
in the gutter. There are no practical difficulties in keeping 
meat on barrows behind glass, and to my mind there are 
no logical reasons why Part IV of the Regulations should 
not include the provision that meat exposed for sale on a 
barrow or stall in the open street should be kept behind 
glass. 

It would also be a valuable help if the Regulations 
provided that all hawkers of meat are licensed as such, 
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and all storage places for meat used by hawkers regis- 
tered. 


Part V.—SHOPS AND STORES. 

As regards Part V, which relates to shops and stores, 
this section provides that those places used for storing or 
hanging meat shall not be used as a sleeping place or be 
in direct communication with a water closet, ete., and that 
the shop or store shall he kept properly cleansed and puri- 
fied. 

Part V, Article 20, Sub-section 5, provides that the 
occupier of a shop or store shall take all such steps as 
shall be reasonably necessary to guard against the con- 
tamination of meat therein by flies, and shall cause the 
meat to be so placed as to prevent mud, filth, or other 
contaminating substance being splashed or blown thereon. 

The interpretation of this sub-section has caused more 
confusion than all the remaining parts of the Regulations. 

In the majority of large towns, but with some notable 
exceptions, both the sanitary authorities and the traders 
coincided in their interpretation of the law in connection 
with this sub-section as regards hanging meat outside 
shops and buildings. 

Previous to the introduction of these Orders, it was not 
an uncommon sight in many towns to see rows of mutton 
or pig carcases lining the footpaths outside butchers’ 
shops. It was the custom to hang the freshly-slaughtered 
carcase to dry on the street, and under these conditions it 
was frequently possible to find in certain neighbourhoods 
a layer of black dust on the carcases. 

When the Regulations were introduced, most traders 
complied with them as regards keeping the meat within 
the building, also the majority of the traders in the Bir- 
mingham area obeyed by keeping all meat behind glass 
fronts. 

All traders knew well that they were obeying the Regu- 
lations if the meat was kept behind glass, but at the same 
time they recognised that the Local Authority had no 
power to enforce a glass covering, provided the trader used 
some clean effective material to prevent mud, dust or 
flies getting on the meat. Most traders agreed that glass 
was the only practical protection, as the meat could not 
be seen through canvas or other effective protective 
material. 

Owing to the formidable obstacles raised by many meat 
traders, the interpretation and conditions of Part V were 
modified and the necessarily beneficial effects which would 
have accrued were thereby prevented, the result being 
that in addition to removing the benefits of logically pro- 
tecting meat behind glass, we still exposed meat to dust, 
flies, much contaminated air, etc., and in addition there 
has been a weakening of the Meat Regulations generally. 

This untoward effect was brought about by Circular 
Letter 604, and in addition to this the efforts of the 
Authorities in some districts have been nullified by the 
failure of the Authorities in neighbouring or other dis- 
tricts to carry out the Regulations. 

The really modern, scientific meat purveyor who has 
studied costs and economics in his business, and who is 
out to provide only the best quality and cleanest meat 
to the consumer, has his shop provided with closed win- 


dows. 
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When one visits the narrow congested streets of many 


towns, it is seen that the mud in the wet weather and the 
dust in dry weather is splashed or blown on to the shop 
windows, and [ know of some streets in Birmingham 
where it is necessary at times, if the glass of the windows 
is to be kept clean, to wipe them down half a dozen times 
a day, and what holds good in Birmingham in this respect 
applies to many towns in this country. 

With the open windows there is less protection against 
flies which disport themselves in the horse dung or drain 
openings, and for a change transfer their activities to the 
chops and steaks in the open stalls or windows. 

The evaporation is so great on meat exposed outside a 
shop or in an open window that there is necessarily a 
great loss of weight which is a financial lo:s :uffered by 
the butcher. 

Meat exposed in the open window soon lores its bloom, 
and having lost its fresh attractive appearance, it must 
necessarily be sold at a cheaper price and at a depreciated 
profit to the butcher. 

Looked at from every reasonable point of view, there 
are no logical grounds for exposing meat on hooks outside 
the shops or in open windows. In addition to a decrease 
in weight, there is a tendency,amounting in most cases toa 
certainty, that the meat will become contaminated, thus 
reducing its keeping qualities, as well as possibly rendering 
it dangerous to the consumer. 

IT know one firm in Birmingham which has over fifty 
branch butchers’ shops, and another firm with forty bran- 
ches. These two particular firms, who study the economics 
of the business and are out to provide the consumer with 
healthy clean meat, have all of their shops provided with 
fixed closed windows. It is the butcher with the very 
small shop who has not scientifically enquired into the 
economics of the question, who persists in maintaining 
that he would lose most of his trade if compelled to keep 
his shop window closed. 

Since the introduction of the Regulations the practice 
of hanging meat outside the building has been abolished 
in many towns, and I have never heard of any case where 
there has been a loss of trade on account of the change, 
though there were many misgivings and much opposition 
when the rule that meat was not to be hung outside was 
first mooted. 

About the same time most traders were induced to close 
the shop windows to prevent contamination of the meat. 
In this many Local Authorities were very successful until 
the introduction of the Circular Letter No, 604. 

The general contention of all modern and progressive 
members of the meat trade, as weli as of sanitary officials, 
is in favour of the closed windows ; in fact, we have now 
arrived at that stage in which the closed window might be 
taken as the criterion of good clean meat. It is evident 
that Circular Letter 604 is in favour of the meat hawkers 
and small dealers who sell from barrows and stalls under 
conditions where food is more likely to become contamin- 
ated and therefore most dangerous to the consumer. Meat 
sold from shops, stalls and barrows should be kept behind 
glass. 

Last year I was at Rotterdam and in one street I saw 
rows of stalls at the edge of the pavement for over a mile. 
Among them was a great number of meat stalls and bar- 
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rows, and in each case the meat was kept exhibited behind 
glass. Since the issue of Circular Letter 604, there has 
been a weakening of the good effects of the general Regu- 
lations ; according to this letter, butchers may keep the 
shop window open if a brisk trade is being carried on, but 
no definition has been given us of a brisk trade. Many 
butchers take their stand on the pavement outside 
the open window shouting their prices and looking upon 
every pedestrian as a potential customer, and even though 
they are not actually selling, they consider they are doing 
a brisk trade—the streets are crowded, and because they 
are shouting they are optimistic enough to call it a brisk 
trade. Following the issue of 604 Circular, this occurred 
on Friday and Saturday nights—and why not Thursday ? 
and 50 on—to that general evasion of the Regulations which 
now exists. 

Things having arrived at this state we can only con- 
clude that Article 20 (5) of the Regulations is no longer 
functioning. 

If this section of the Regulations means that meat is 
to be protected from mud, dust and flies, then we should 
have a clear, clean-cut statement from the Ministry of 
Health to that effect. 

All food inspectors with any practical experience know 
that in the narrow streets of the poorer neighbourhoods 
meat is more liable to be contaminated, and while there is 
a brisk trade with the open window rather than during 
the dull hours in the business, numerous people kicking 
up the dust from the pavement, exhaling on the meat 
and frequently handling many pieces, often prior to their 
evening wash. 

I am of the opinion that if all meat purveyors had 
closed windows in the shops and glass to protect the meat 
on barrows and stalls, it would have as little effect in 
reducing their trade as the discontinuance of hanging 
meat outside the shops has done. 

Of course IT know that the butchers maintain that this 
would be an interference with their private rights, but in 
a trade connected with the distribution of food of the 
people they must give way to reasonable public necessities 
in the interest of public health. 


Part VI.—TRANSPORT AND HANDLING. 


This section lays down important Regulations to pro- 
tect meat from contamination during transport and 
handling and further provides that those handling meat 
in the wholesale markets shall wear overalls and head 
coverings. 

Part VI of the Regulations are very valuable provisions 
which have been admirably carried out, both by the mem- 
bers of the wholesale trade in the large markets through 
the country, and by the carriers who transport the meat 
from markets to the retail shops. If the meat vendors 
were to take the same care in the shops, it would prevent 
much waste, the butcher would benefit as well as the 
consumer, and the general handling of meat would be 
improved all round. Cleanliness and prevention of con- 
tamination of meat is a necessary and valuable adjunct 
to every successful butcher’s business. There are still 
some members of the retail meat trade who are inclined 
to be unduly conservative and are never eager to co-operate 
with those who introduce new suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the trade. 
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Although the Ministry of Health have issued explanatory 
letters respecting the Regulations, there still exists diversity 
of opinion about their meaning, and T would suggest that 
a: there is so much confusion, the Ministry should issue 
a further amplitication of the interpretations of the law 
relating to the contamination of meat. To sum up,I 
would suggest that the— 

(1) Term ‘‘ Meat” should include such foods as dressed 
poultry and rabbits, made-up cooked and other 
preparations of meat, also all de-canned tinned meats 
and sausages. 

(2) Ministry of Health should require all Local Authori- 
ties to enforce the Meat Regulations in their entirety. 

(3) Local Authorities and Justices of the Peace should 
be informed that the Ministry of Health view illicit 
slaughtering and non-notilication of discased carcases 
as most serious Offences, and that 

(4) All meat exposed for sale for human consumption 
should be kept behind glass or other effective material 
to prevent contamination. 


DIscusston. 

Several veterinarians took part in the discussion, as 
follows : — 

Mr. J. 8S. Luoyp, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (Vict.), (Sheffield) 
drew attention to the definition of ‘ Inspector,” and 
stated that whereas in Scotland the Veterinary Inspector 
was the recognised Meat Inspector, with the exception of 
a few towns, in England Veterinary Inspectors held no 
position as Meat Inspectors under the Public Health Act, 
1875, a condition of things which he hoped would soon be 
remedied. 

He emphasised the exclusion of butter, cheese, and 
other articles used for food as produced, but still very 
liable to contamination, from the definition of ‘‘ meat,” 
and thought the Ministry of Health should take steps to 
protect such articles from contamination. He drew 
attention to the fact that there was no definition of the 
word “ shop,” and stated that he had lately met with a 
ease in which pork was being cut up and sold in the disused 
smoke room of a large public house, the pigs being bred 
and fed by the proprietor, killed at his farm and brought 
to the public house for sale. He failed to find under 
Article 5 any regulation or condition which would pro- 
hibit the use of the smoke room as a pork shop. 

He agreed with Mr. De Vine in regard to Article 12, 
“ Gut Scraping, ete., in Slaughterhouses,” as to the value 
to be obtained from that article, and stated that a number 
of butchers, practically all pork butchers, had had to 
surrender their licences because it was easier for them to 
buy dressed carcases rather than give up meat chopping, 
sausage making, etc., in the slaughterhouses. 

With regard to inflation, that was not allowed in Shef- 
field, as they had a Local Act which had prevented that 
for many years. 

Concerning meat marking, he stated that there was no 
demand for marking of meat in Sheffield, but following a 
practice commenced during the war in regard to the slaugh- 
ter of horses for human food, all horses slaughtered in 
Sheffield were examined by a veterinary inspector prior 
to slaughter and the carcases examined after slaughter, 
all the carcases passed being stamped with the Corporation 
stamp. 

Taking into consideration the fact that the fronts of 
stalls from which meat was sold could be left open, he 
could not see how Local Authorities could compel the 
fronts of all butchers’ shops to be closed by glass windows. 
In regard to large shops he was in favour of glass windows, 
but concerning small shops he had found it very difficult 
to prevent the access of flies and more difficult to get them 
out again. The only procedure which he had found of 
value was to install small fans in such shops. One other 
inconsistency in connection with the Meat Regulations 
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was in regard to Part VI. Transport and Handling, and he 
pointed to the fact that if meat was being delivered into a 
retail market or retailer’s shop, if the person delivering 
was doing so on behalf of the whelesaler, it was necessary 
that he should wear a clean head covering and overall, 
but if he was delivering on behalf of the retailer, no such 
head covering or overall was required. He thought if it 
was necessary in the case of a wholesaler, it was equally 
necessary in the case of a retailer. He hoped that steps 
would be taken to revise the Public Health (Meat) Regula- 
tions, and that people interested in working and obeying 
them should be consulted. 

Mr. J. A. Dixon. M.R.C.V.S., (Leeds) was of opinion 
that Regulations should be formed for other foodstuffs, 
as he had seen fish with a layer of dust upon it, and yet 
there was no remedy. There was one fault with the 
Regulations that he had found, and that was that a butcher 
could notify an inspector of a diseased carcase by post to 
arrive the morning after he had discovered it. When he 
found a carcase in an advanced stage of tuberculosis, 
which he seized in the afternoon, he thought he had got 
his man, but much to his surprise received a letter the 
following morning, notifying him that the butcher had a 
diseased carcase, with the result that he could do nothing. 
He was also of the opinion that the Regulations should be 
that slaughtering should be illegal except in licensed 
slaughterhouses. 

Lieut.-Col. T. Duntoe Youne, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M., (City of London) said it was very appropriate 
that Mr. Alderman Phené Neal was chairman of that 
meeting. He represented the Corporation of the City of 
London, which was the first Health Authority to ask for 
regulations to be framed for the cleanly handling of meat ; 
representations were made to the Local Government 
Board on the subject many years ago. With regard to 
the Regulations, many faults had been mentioned as to 
the wording of them, but if those present had been associa- 
ted with the framing of them, seeing that they were the 
first of their kind, he ventured to say they would not have 
been perfect. It should be remembered that they ought 
to be considered as educative, and much more could be 
done by a quiet talk between those who had to carry them 
out and those to whom they applied than by a prosecution, 
which should only be adopted when other means failed. 
The Regulations had effected, in some directions at least, 
even more than was expected ; a good example was the 
handling of meat in Smithfield. At one time meat could 
be, and was, placed on the ground inside and outside the 
markets and inspectors were powerless to deal with these 
unsatisfactory conditions. Now, thanks to the loyal 
carrying out of the Regulations by the salesmen and most 
of the meat carriers, all meat was placed on wooden plat- 
forms at least nine inches off the ground, and no meat was 
placed on the pavements awaiting loading into vans. 
The greatest defects were not so much in the Regulations 
themselves but in the lack of uniformity in carrying them 
out ; two examples would emphasise those points. 

(1) On one side of a street near to Smithfield Market, 
a prominent butcher had spent hundreds of pounds in 
improvements, while on the other side practically nothing 
had been done, and breasts of mutton had been observed 
hanging from the sunblind. There was, therefore, little 
encouragement to spend money in one district if shop- 
keepers in another district did nothing. 

(2) With the exception of some beef sent from the 
Metropolitan Abattoirs, no British meat deposited in 
Smithfield Market bore any stamp mark showing that it 
had been inspected either in urban or rural districts, and 
it had all to be re-inspected. Thus time, money and 
labour had been spent with nothing to show forthem. It 
appeared that the time must come, and soon, when all 
meat would be inspected, as it ought to be, at the place 
of slaughter, and the carcases compulsorily and officially 
stamped ; that would be beneficial to the public and also 
prevent a butcher who had bought what he considered 
sound meat being prosecuted if a deep-seated lesion of 
disease was subsequently found, as might happen with the 
very best system of meat inspection. 
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What was wanted was a revised set of Regulations which 
would be logical and practical, and that in revising them 
all parties who had to enforce them, as also all those on 
whom they might be enforced, should be consulted, a 
draft made and submitted to traders and officials for 
careful consideration, and differences of opinion adjusted 
before the Regulations were made law. Circular letters 
issued from time to time were futile and often made con-: 
fusion worse confounded. Colonel Young then proposed 
as an amendment :— 

“That application be made to the Ministry of Health 
for the Public Health (Meat) Regulations, 1924, to be 
revised, and in doing so, all trades concerned to be 
consulted before the amendments are brought into: 
law.” 

The resolution has heen laid before the Council of the 
Institute, and has been forwarded by them to the Ministry 
of Health with the request that the Minister would receive 
a representative deputation, at which reasons for the 
revision of the Meat Regulations could be submitted. 


Lamb Dysentery Prophylactic in 1927. 


By T. Dauuine. J. H. Mason ann W. 8. Gorpon, 


Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories, 
Beckenham. 


Results of our previous attempts to prevent lamb 
dysentery in the field by the inoculation of ewes with a 
vaccine made from organisms isolated from lambs acutely 
affected with the disease and by the use of serum made 
from the same organisms were given in the Veterinary 
Record on June 12th, 1926, pp. 504-5. The work was 
continued during the past season in Scotland, Northum- 
berland, Wales and Hampshire, and the following is a 
summary of the results :— 

(a) 4,105 lambs were born from ewes inoculated twice 
(once in the autumn and once in the spring) and 36 or 
0-87 per cent. died of lamb dysentery. On the same 
farms and kept under identical conditions were uninocu- 
lated ewes which produced 2,187 lambs; of these 178 
or 8-04 per cent. died of lamb dysentery. 

(b) On 30 different farms about 16,000 lambs were 
born from ewes inoculated as in (a). No control sheep 
were kept on these farms. .,The death rate from lamb 
dysentery was about 4 per cent. 

(ec) Serum was injected into over 800 lambs within two 
hours of birth; two died of lamb dysentery. On the 
same farms some 900 lambs born on the same days as 
those inoculated were untreated ; over 16 per cent. died 
of lamb dysentery. 

(d) Over 1,800 lambs were treated with serum on six 
different farms on which lamb dysentery was known to 
exist. Every lamb born was injected, ¢.e., no controls 
were kept ; two lambs died of lamb dysentery. 

(e) Experimental work indicates that vaccine and 
serum made from the B. welchii type of organism found in 
affected cases may be sufficient to produce immunity in 
the young lambs. 

A full report of the work will be published at an early 


date. 


Erratum.—In the Veterinary Record for June 4th, 
page 497, line 14, first column, for “is” read “in.” 
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A CALL TO CONGRESS. 


There is still much progress to be made in the duty 
of eradicating from the public mind the tradition that 
individual and collective parochialism is characteristig 
of the Veterinary Profession. It is, unfortunately, 
true that there are yet to be found among us examples 
of the self-centred man, responsible for the genesis 
and maintenance of that tradition, whose motto 
remains “1 keep myself to myself” and who views 
with an unfriendly eye any and every attempt to 
induce him to fraternise with his fellows. In the 
extinction of that type of mind lies the best hope of the 
achievement of the ideals of the profession and for 
the marked progress in that direction achieved during 
the post-war era the work of the “ National,” we 
venture to think, has been largely responsible. For 
the guiding principle of the Association, since its 
foundation, has been to keep its members in touch in 
touch with one another and with every direct and 
indirect scientific and social source of enlightenment 
and prestige. 

Through its Divisional meetings and its journal 
the Association's activity on behalf of the Profession 
proceeds steadily throughout the year, but we would 
have it clearly recognised that the Annual Congress 
provides, as it were, the quintessence of opportunity 
for the promotion of these internal and external aims, 
The Congress is the Association’s concentrated effort 
to bring home to the members of the veterinary 
profession the value of co-operation and to the wider 
scientific world and to the public beyond an apprecia- 
tion of the veterinarian’s work and of his right to a 
corresponding status and degree of recognition. 

The member who has a due sense of these main 
motives will, we know, strain every nerve to register 
his support by his presence at Congress. Conse- 
quently, though such factors as the accessibility of the 
place of meeting have their inevitable influence, it is 
not to be wondered at that very serious regard is paid 
to the attendance as being, in some degree at least, a 
measure of the success or failure of the work of the 
Association during the year. 

The test of Torquay confronts us in September, 
and we trust that any member who may be wavering 
jn this matter will make up his mind to be there on the 
grounds, common to all our Congresses, given above, 
There are, of course, subsidiary, yet important ends 
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jn view and the programme re-published in this issue 
indicates how well these have been met at the forth- 
coming meeting. The opinion is widely expressed 
that no more admirable selection of papers has ever 
been submitted to our members, that the social 
programme is an assured success and that, anyhow, 
the opportunity of a visit to the most attractive 
health resort in the West of England is always too 
good to be missed. 


Milk frozen into large blocks is shipped from the United 
States of America into China without perceptible change 
in quality. (Nth. Amer. Vetn.) 


Galvanie electricity is so named after Galvani, Professor 
at Bologna, who published researches upon what he called 
‘animal electricity,’ in 1791. It also received the name 
* Voltaic,” after Volta, Professor at Pavia, who in 1799, 
published researches showing that this type of electricity 
is really due to chemical action. 


The treatment of snake poisoning is to inject into the 
tissues surrounding the bite a 1-100 solution of pot. per- 
mang., or 2 per cent. solution of chloride of lime. Stimu- 
lants should be given internally. 


From the medical school at Cos arose the man who first 
placed medicine upon » scientific basis, Hippocrates. 


Ammonium chloride came originally from the borders 
of the African desert, where it was obtained by subliming 
the soot which was collected from the burning of camels’ 
dung. 


In India the Buddhist King Azoka (252 B.c.) established 
a hospital for men and animals. 


SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS. 

In the House of Commons on May 31st, Mr. Buxton 
asked leave to introduce a Bill to regulate the method of 
slaughtering animals by making general the by-law author. 
ising the use of the humane killer. He said that if slaugh- 
tering, as it was done in England, were done in public 
places the consumption of meat for food might be reduced 
by 50 per cent. The desire of every decent person that 
unnecessary pain should be avoided had found a solution 
by the improvement in firearms. In the City of London 
it was found that 100 bullocks took 125 blows with a 
poleaxe, and the same number of bulls took 249 blows, but 
with the pistol only 1,259 shots were required to kill 1,255 
animals straight away. Not many more than 200 local 
authorities had adopted the by-law authorising the use 
of the pistol, but many of them feared that it would put 
them at a disadvantage with neighbouring authorities 
where the old methods were still in use. 

Leave to bring in the Bill was granted, and it was read 
a first time. 


— 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Trismus in the Dog. 
By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S., Kensington. 


The case of Retlex Paralysis in the Dog described by 
Mr. Ralph Bennett in the May 21st issue of The Veterinary 
Record, has brought to my mind several cases of spasmodic 
closure of the jaws without their having, in the majority 
of cases, any appreciable cause. About thirty-five years 
ago I extracted a loosened lower carnassial tooth from a 
Pug and a week later the fellow tooth in the opposite jaw. 
Shortly after, the jaws became firmly locked and even when 
the animal was put under chloroform 1 could not force 
them apart. There was no stiffness of the limbs or spine, 
so I concluded it was not a case of tetanus. After repeated 
attempts on different occasions to force the jaws apart by 
wedging or stretching, the dog eventually succumbed, no 
doubt from chloroform poisoning. Since then I have had 
several other cases which recovered after several weeks 
without adopting any violent treatment until the fifth or 
sixth week, when repeated but gentle wedging between the 
jaws was tried for a week or two. These animals were fed 
on liquid food and scraped raw meat placed between the 
jaws. I have seen it in the Airedale, Fox-terrier, Aberdeen 
terrier, Collie and other breeds. 


In tetanus in the dog, as in the horse, there has always 
in my experience, been a general rigidity of the whole body 
more especially when the jaws have been firmly locked’ 

Spasmodic closure of the jaws is seen sometimes in man 
when erupting the wisdom teeth, but when these teeth are 
extracted under chloroform and gagging it usually takes 
five or six weeks for a recovery to take place. 

The wasting of the temporal muscles is seen in many 
conditions from tumour at the root of the fifth nerve 
accompanied by neuro-paraly tic keratitis, trom tuberculosis 
and from no appreciable cause. 

Other veterinary surgeons have, to my knowledge, 
encountered these cases—what | term trismus —and have 
had successful results. More than forty years ago Pro- 
fessor Axe described in the Veterinarian of 1885 (p. 599), 
a case brought to his notice by the late Mr. Frank Leigh, 
of Bristol. Trismus savours of tetanus. In human 
medicine local tetanus, or the tetanic spasms localised to a 
part supplied by a particular nerve, are described. The 
article on Tetanus in the last edition of Erickson’s ‘‘Surgery”’ 
is well worth one’s perusal, expecially by those in canine 
practice and who have no works in veterinary medicine 
to which to turn, as practitioners in human medicine have, 
for a wide knowledge of disease. 


Paralysis of the Lower Jaw in Dog. 
By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S., Kensington. 


I have seen more of these cases than of trismus in the 
dog and when not associated with any other palpable 
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disease they have always recovered with expectant treat- 
ment. Beyond the paralysis, such dogs have been lively 
and showed no signs of ill-health. But, strange to say, 
during the last outbreak of rabies | saw in one week two 
cases of paralysis of the jaw that recovered with no 
treatment beyond isolation and awaiting events. 1 have 
seen paralysis of the jaw following chorea during an attack 
of distemper. This has generally ended in disappearance 
of the choreic movements of the head and other parts 
and has been followed by general progressive paralysis 
and death. 


This complaint should not be confounded with dropping 
of the jaw associated with osteo-malacia affecting the jaws 
and cranium, In this case the jaws are not paralysed, 
but, being rubber-like on manipulation, there is a difficulty 
in keeping them approximated. The animal has a difli- 
culty in gripping his food and generally emits a snuffling 
sound from the nostrils. A description of this disease is 
to be found in Vol. LI. of Hoare’s “ System of Veterinary 
Medicine ” and since its appearance several practitioners 
have recorded cases of it. 


An Unusual After-birth. 
By J. L. Perry, M.R.C.V.S., Cardiff. 


I was recently called to see a cow which the owner 
thought ‘‘ must be wrong” owing to the (even to him) 
unusual appearance of its after-birth. 


It was shown to me intact within two hours of being 
passed and was, even at ten yards’ distance, something out 
of the common. he chorion surface, instead of having the 
cotyledons spaced apart in rows and fifty or more in 
number— they were, Ll should say, more like 200 in number 
—were placed 4 to | inch apart and varied in size 
from } to 2 inches in their longest parts. The larger 
ones were oblong in outline and the smaller ones circular, 
and they did not show the cup-like arrangement seen on 
an ordinary chorion, but their beds were almost flush 
with the surfaces, having none. 


The only text-book mention of such an arrangement 
which I have seen is in Flemipg’s ‘ Obstetrics.”” He writes, 
referring to the maternal cotyledons: ‘ They are per- 
manent, as before conception they are certainly present 
on the inner surface of the uterus and traces of them may be 
already found in the foetus of four or five months. Ob- 
servations also appear to have demonstrated that they may 
be increased in number or regenerated, when accidental 
circumstances render those in existence insufficient.” 


As far as I could learn, the cow in question had never, 
during her present ownership, had her after - birth 
manually removed. Presuming the maternal cotyledous 
previously to have been damaged or removed, it could, 
1 should say, be safely assumed to account for the 
formation of numerous “‘ accessory cotyledons,” as Chau- 
veau (quoted by Fleming) says that accessory cotyledons 
may be developed upon the surface of the uterine mucous 
membrane where previously none existed. 


I should have stated that I found the cow’s condition 
quite normal and the calf likewise. 


= 
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ABSTRACTS. 


Some Studies in the Behaviour of Malignant Growths in 
Dogs and Horses. 

The unsatisfactory results obtained by operative pro- 
cedure led the author to seek for other means of treating 
malignant growths in the above animals, and an account is 
herein given as to the length of time that life is prolonged 
by operative measures, radium emanations, and a combina- 
tion of both. 

Where excision of the growth is attempted by surgical 
procedure, the difficulty in determining the exact outline 
of the growth often results in its prompt recurrence due 
to viable cancer cells being left in situ. In radium emana- 
tion, tiny glass tubes the size of a human hair and one- 
eighth to one-sixteenth of an inch long are used. These 
tubes which are known as “ bare-tubes ” contain radium 
emanations, the activity of which can be accurately 
measured and the time that they remain active determined. 
Radium-emanation tubes are inserted into the malignant 
growth in a very simple manner. The area around the 
growth is anwsthetised, shaved and thoroughly cleaned, and 
a sharp-pointed hypodermic needle carrying the ‘ bare- 
tube ” is inserted into the malignant tissue at the most 
desirable points to insure irradiation of the whole tumour 
mass. No perceptible change is seen for the first twenty- 
four hours, but afterwards irradiation is evidenced by 
inflammation and pain over the tumour mass. 

When the dog is examined three weeks from the insertion 
of the “ bare-tubes,”’ the appearance of the tumour 
determines the subsequent treatment. Sometimes slough- 
ing of the tumour mass isolates it from the surrounding 
healthy tissue, in which case the decayed tissue is carefully 
removed, In some cases a second radium-emanation 
implantation is decided upon. The author here remarks 
that wounds caused by radium irritation are slow in healing 
and often six weeks elapses before evidence of intlam- 
mation has disappeared. 

Since November, 1920, thirty-one cases of malignant 
growths in dogs and four in horses have been observed 
and treated, and details are given for a number of cases 
which include various types of sarcomas and carcinomas. 
Considerable care was taken in the selection of suitable 
eases for radium-emanation treatment, and for the most 
part treatment was contined to single focus tumours where 
metastasis had not yet involved the lungs, or, in the case of 
mammary tumours, to cases where one breast was affected. 
The conclusions drawn are that many of the types of malig- 
nant growths occurring in dogs and horses apparently 
respond more readily to radium-emanation treatment than 
analogous tumours in the human family, and that irradia- 
tion, in combination with surgery, has yielded results which 
would have been impossible with surgery alone. 
[Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 

May, 1927.}. W. L. 8. 
The use of Arecoline Hydrobromide as an Anthelmintic in 

the Dog. 


Arecoline hydrobromide constitutes an excellent anthel- 
mintic in the dog, in doses of 0,005 grm., for very small dogs 


(1-3 kilograms), 0.015 grm. for small dogs (5-7 kilograms), 
0.025 grm.; for larger dogs (8-12 kilograms). 

Arecoline hydrobromide presents the following advan- 
tages: its effects are swift and sure, its laxative power is 
pronounced ; the toxic dose is twenty to thirty times 
greater than the medicinal dose ; its administration is easy 
when it is incorporated in gelatine capsules mixed with 
sugar. 

The evacuation of the parasites begins from the fourth 
hour. 

[Wesche in Deutsche tierdrztliche Wochenschrift, 23rd 

January, 1926. Ex Revue Génerale de Médécine 

Vétérinaire, May, 1927]. R. L. 


Observations on Moon-blindness and Internal Inflammation 
of the Eye in Connexion with Strangles. 


(E. Inaug.-Dissertation. Kdzlemények az élet-es 
kértan kérebdl. 1925. XVIII. S. 161). 


The comparatively frequent occurrence of moon-blind- 
ness even in foals of one year old and younger appears 
from the fact that among 2,618 horses examined, including 
42 foals less than a year old, six foals (14-3 per cent.) were 
found suffering from moon-blindness, while about 56 
(7 per cent.) cases of the disease were observed among 
797 one-year-old foals, 9 per cent. in 1,024 two-year-olds, 
13 per cent. in three year olds, and 20 per cent. in four-year- 
olds. According to this, moon-blindness in one-third of 
the cases is already acquired in the first, in a further third in 
the third year, and the remaining third in the fourth year, 
whereas the disease rarely begins in the course of the 
second or after the fourth year. Further, moon-blindness 
occurs considerably more often in white horses but is rarer 
in black horses (16 per cent.) than in brown (11 per cent.) and 
chestnut (9 per cent.). In mares, moon-blindness was 
twice as frequent as in geldings and stallions. In 75 per 
cent. of cases, moon-blindness was merely unilateral. 

An independant disease of the vitreous humour with 
normal appearance of the rest of the eye could be proved in 
20) cases among 2,618 horses in the form of a liquefaction, 
or the appearance of a filamentous, flocculent, or lamelli- 
form opacity of the vitreous humour. Such alterations 
appear for the most part to be the remains of a previous 
attack of strangles and usually they do not injure the 
visual faculty to any appreciable degree. 

[Ex Prager Archiv. fur Tiermedizin. May, 1926.]} 
E. H. 


On the Question of Transmission of Immunity. 


(By Dr. L. Allatorvosi Lapok. 1925, 
No. 20. §. 211). 

Through continued examinations and testing of the 
immunising capacity of the blood serum of two horses 
highly immunised against erysipelas at the time of 
pregnancy, and after delivery, and also of the blood serum 
of their foals, it was established, in full accord with Ehrlich, 
Behring and Rémer, that in the body of an immune brood 
animal in the last days of pregnancy, for yet unknown 
reasons, the manufacture of immune bodies is very con- 

(Continued at foot of first column next page.) 
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The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The Eighty-fourth Annual General Meeting of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons was held at 
the College, 10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1., 
on Thursday, June 2nd, 1927, the President, Colonel 
J. W. Brittlebank, being in the Chair. 

The following members were present :—-Messrs. 
J. H. Carter, J. C. Coleman, Major F. T. G. Hobday, 
Messrs. W. 8. King, G. H. Livesey, Professor J. 
McCunn, Sir J. M’Fadyean, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, 
Professor J. Macqueen, Major-Gen. Sir John Moore, 
Messrs. A. M. Munro, K. Ollerhead, C. Pack, J. Rowe, 
Lieut.-Col. P. J. Simpson, Mr. 8. H. Slocock, Captain 
A. R. Smythe, Captain 8. Villar, Messrs. F. Ware, 
K. Alfred West, F. W. Willett, J. Willett, Professor 
G. H. Wooldridge and Lieut.-Col. T. Dunlop Young. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the 
meeting as it appeared in the London Gazette of the 
6th May, 1927. 

The SecretTary: I have received letters of apology 
for absence at the present meeting from Dr. Bradley, 
Messrs. Gooch, Gofton, Whitehouse, Male, Locke, 
Hughes and Professor Gaiger. I have also received 
a letter from Mrs. McKinna stating that Mr. McKinna, 
who recently underwent a very serous operation, is 
gradually getting better and is now able to walk about 
the room. He sends his apologies for not being able 
to attend the annual meeting, and at the same time 
his sincere thanks for the many kind enquiries and 
sympathies extended to him during his illness. 

The Presipent: Arising out of these apologies 
for absence, I feel sure that all of you are very glad 
to hear the news about our friend Mr. McKinna, and 
perhaps you will like a letter to be sent from this 
meeting expressing our hopes of his speedy return to 
good health and to his activities on behalf of the 
profession. (Hear, hear.) Several members seconded 
the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Secrerary read the minutes of the previous 
meeting, which were confirmed, with the addition 
of Mr. Carter’s name to the list of those attending. 


ELECTION OF COUNCIL. 


The PrestpEntT: The Secretary will read the report 
of the Chartered Accountants. 


(Continued from previous page. ) 

siderably increased, and afterwards the immune bodies 
present in the blood are passed on to the milk in such 
abundance that these bodies appear in the milk in numbers 
equivalent to those present in the blood. On the other 
hand, the immune bodies of the blood do not pass through 
the placenta into the foetal blood-circulation ; immunity 
in the new-born foals could, therefore, be produced only 
by absorption of the immune bodies received with the 
mother’s milk which, for the rest, we may conclude from 
the proved lack of immunising capacity in the blood of 
new-born foals before the first suckling. 

[Ex Prager Archiv. fur Tiermedizin. May, 1926.] 

E. H. 
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The SEcRETARY: Messrs. Woodhouse and Wilkin- 
son on the 27th May report as follows :——‘* We certify 
we have checked the voting papers sent in for the 
annual election of eight members to the Council of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and the 
numbers of votes obtained by the thirteen members 
nominated for the vacancies are set out below against 
their respective names :- 

O. Charnock Bradley ... 929 


J. F. Craig 889 
S. H. Gaiger... 879 
A. Gofton nde ... 865 
G. P. Male sia ... 804 
J. W. MeIntosh 765 
A. W. Whitehouse... 640 
J. Holroyd 
J. O. Powley 490 
P. J. Howard ... — 
D. 8S. Rabagliati 328 
A. Levie ... 26 
R. F. Wall 187 


(Signed) Woodhouse and Wilkinson, 
Chartered Accountants.” 

The PRESIDENT: I have now to declare that Messrs. 
Bradley, Craig, Gaiger, Gofton, Male, MeIntosh, 
Whitehouse and Holroyd are duly elected members 
of this Council. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Prestpent: I beg formally to move the 
receipt and adoption of the Annual Report and 
Financial Statement, copies of which lave been 
circulated to every member of the profession. 

Before asking anyone to second this, I desire to 
make a few observations on the report itself. It will 
be noticed that the number of new members admitted 
to the profession last year was 72, as against 94 
in the previous year. This is an indication that the 
post-war influx of candidates which inflated the 
figures for the past few years has now subsided, and 
we are back again to normal figures. The obituary 
list contains 71 names, so that the number of members 
on the Register is about maintained. This is the 
normal experience; the* Register of Veterinary 
Surgeons remains practically stationary, but the College 
can, I think, be said to be providing a sufficient 
number of veterinary surgeons to satisfy the require- 
ments of the country in general practice. 

With regard to awards of prizes, I liad hoped that 
we should have had present to-day the three graduates 
who were awarded the Fitz-Wygram and the Williams 
Prize ; but owing to circumstances which I think this 
meeting will consider satisfactory, namely, that in 
two cases at any rate the prize-winners are busily 
preparing for examinations which may lead to further 
honours, they are prevented from attending. We 
have, however, present Mr. Messervy, a student of 
the Royal Veterinary College, London, who gained 
the Walley Memorial Prize, and I shall have much 
pleasure, at a later part of the proceedings, in handing 
him his Prize Certificate. 

I should like to take this opportunity of reminding 
members of the fact that they are all entitled to wear 
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academic dress, of which you see here one or two 
samples. 

With regard to the work of the Council and Com- 
mittees during the past year, I need perhaps not 
emphasise the fact that their labours have been 
arduous. Indeed, in the time which members can 
give to the work of the College, it is difficult always 
to accomplish the tasks we have before us. The 
report gives you a brief record of things done, but if 
in the discussion which I hope may follow on the 
report any further information is asked, I shall be 
happy to reply to any enquiries, 

Under the heading of Finance, you will notice a 
reference to the re-furnishing of the Council room, 
and here you see the result of the work done. I 
feel sure you will all agree that this room is now much 
more worthy to be the central meeting place of the 
governing body of the profession, and those of you 
who remember the room as it was will agree that the 
improvements made were long overdue. The cost 
is not shown in the balance-sheet, which is for the year 
ending on March 31st, and we are not yet certain 
to what the total expenditure will amount. The 
College has been in existence 83 years, and we have 
been established at Red Lion Square for 74 years, 
but this is the first time that the funds of the College 
have been used to provide the whole cost of the pro- 
per furnishing of the Council Chamber. Previously 
the bulk of the cost of the provision of furniture came 
from members of Council, and a few private members. 

In the. present year’s Statement of Accounts, we 
have decided to show the Trust Accounts separate 
from the General Account. This, I think you will 
agree, makes the accounts more easily understood. 

I think it important to point out that the total 
income of the College from investments is, after 
deducting income tax, only about £210. The annual 
examinations of the College are costing more and 
more, and, if the proportionate cost of administration 
is included, are a source of loss rather than of income. 
The whole cost of the work of the College, therefore, 
has to be met by the income from annual fees of 
members. 

I want particularly to draw your attention to the 
circular which has been circulated in regard to the 
Dogs Protection Bill. The proceedings of a meeting 
held at the British Medical Association have been 
duly published. This Bill is a Bill which many of 
you will regard as an unjustifiable interference with 
the work of research generally, and I undertook on 
behalf of the Veterinary Profession, as your President, 
that the whole-hearted support of the veterinary 
profession would be given to try to defeat this Bill 
when it comes before Parliament. I sincerely hope 
that every one of you will lend a hand in influencing 
your Members of Parliament, and by other means, 
to secure the effective defeat of this Bill. 

Before we pass on to discuss the Annual Report, 
will some member kindly second the motion for the 
reception and adoption of the Report ? 

Mr. J. Witterr: | will second it. 


The PresipENtT: The report is now open for dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. J. ©. Coteman: There is one sentence which 
I welcome, namely, that on page 6 of the report— 
“The Council wish again to draw attention to the 
unsatisfactory nature of the evidence submitted with 
many of the complaints received.” I am very glad 
to see that in the report, and I sincerely hope that 
members of the profession will see to it in future that 
when they are sending in complaints they will forward 
evidence with which we can deal, so that the time 
of the Registration Committee may not be wasted 
on trivial complaints. 

The motion for the reception and adoption of the 
report was then put and carricd unanimously. 


PRESENTATION OF WALLEY MEMORIAL PRIZE 
CERTIFICATE. 


The Secretary introduced Mr. E. Messervy, of 
the Royal Veterinary College, London, taking him up 
to the platform. 

The PresipENT presented to Mr. E. Messervy the 
Walley Memorial Prize Certificate, and in doing so 
said: ‘‘ Mr. Messervy, I congratulate you on dis- 
tinguishing yourself in the way you have. I only 
hope it is but a promise of much more to come from 
you.” (Applause.) 

The Presipent: I am very sorry that the other 
prize-winners, to whom I referred in my few remarks, 
are not able to be with us, but I would like to draw 
the meeting's attention to the fact that for the first 
time in the history of the College the Williams Memo- 
rial Prize has been won by a lady, Miss Ida L. Roberts, 
who is the first lady to win any prize given by this 
College ; and as it is a prize to the best student in 
the Final Year, it is a prize that is well worth winning. 
We congratulate Miss Roberts on so signalising her 
entrance into our profession. (Applause.) 

That concludes the business of the Annual General 
Meeting, and I thank you very much for attending. 

Mr. Witterr: Before we part, I should like to 
propose a vote of thanks to the President for presiding. 

Mr. CARTER seconded the motion, which was carried 
with acclamation. 


The Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The Ninth Annual General Meeting of the Incor- 
porated Society was held at the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons on Thursday, June 2nd, 1927. 
There were present :-—Mr. 8. H. Slocock (President), 
in the Chair, Major J. Abson, Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittle- 
bank, Mr. J. C. Coleman, Major F. T. G. Hobday, 
Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Major-General Sir John Moore, 
Mr. A. M. Munro, Mr. C. Pack, Lieut.-Col. P. J. 
Simpson, Captain 8. Villar, Messrs. E. Alfred West, 
F. W. Willett, J. Willett, Professor G. H. Wooldridge, 
and Lieut.-Col. T. Dunlop Young. 

The Secretary (Mr. Fred Bullock) having read the 
notice convening the meeting, the minutes of the 
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previous Annual General Meeting were read and 
approved, 

The SecreTary announced apologies for absence 
from Dr. Bradley, Messrs. Jackson Young, Gooch, 
Kelland, Gaiger and McKinna. 


Osrruary. 

The Presipenr: Before proceeding to the next 
business, I would like to refer to the great loss which 
the Fund has sustained by the death of our friend 
Professor John Penberthy. For many years he was 
a generous supporter of this Fund, and took the 
deepest interest in all our proceedings. I propose 
that a letter be sent to Mrs. Penberthy sympathising 
with her in her great loss. 

This was agreed to, the members standing. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


President. The Prestpent: On behalf of the 
Executive Committee, who have considered this 
matter, I wish to propose to you a gentleman whose 
name is now a well-known name in the profession, 
and a gentleman who is doing magnificent work, and 
who is likely to help this Fund in every way possible : 
I mean Colonel Brittlebank. (Applause.) 

I am sure all of you will support his nomination, 
but I formally ask for a seconder. 

Mr. CoLEMAN : I second the proposition. 

Mr. West: I beg to support it. I am extremely 
pleased to hear that Colonel Brittlebank is going to 
take the Chair, as we have to lose Mr. Slocock’s ser- 
vices. I think the Fund can congratulate itself on 
being able to find so good a successor to Mr. Slocock. 

The motion was put and carried with acclamation. 

(Colonel Brittlebank then took the Presidential 
Chair amidst applause.) 

The Presipent (Colonel Brittlebank) : Gentlemen, 
I may tell you that when our old friend wrote to me 
and launched his bombshell I got one of the surprises 
of my life. I need not say that it was a particularly 
pleasant surprise, because there is nothing which is 
nearer to one’s heart than this question of benevolence. 
When I replied I said that only in case of Mr. Slocock 
himself definitely refusing to continue would I consent 
to take this office, as I would be very glad to serve in 
any capacity under his leadership. Mr. Slocock, 
however, is determined to retire, and I will try to do 
my best to fill the office which he has decorated so 
nobly for a long time. 

I beg to move a very sincere and hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Slocock for his admirable conduct as 
President during the many years he has occupied this 
Chair. It is unnecessary for me to eulogise his work ; 
we all know him, and the noble efforts he has made 
on behalf of the Fund. I merely put the motion to 
the meeting knowing that it will receive your hearty 
support. 

Mr. West: I beg to second the motion. I have 
had the pleasure of working with Mr. Slocock, and I 
can testify to the great and loyal work which he has 
done on behalf of the Fund. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 
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The Presipent: Mr. Slocock, we thank you. 

Mr. Stocock : I thank you for your great kindness 
in passing this vote of thanks to me. Although I 
have occupied the Chair for a long time, I am afraid 
I have done very little. I am extremely grateful to 
those who have done the work. It has been mag- 
nificently done. We have a wonderful staff, and 
in the hands of Mr. Bullock and Mr. West the opera- 
tions of the Fund proceed quite smoothly. I am not 
going to say that you, Sir, will not have some work 
to do, but it will be made easy for you. I thank the 
gentlemen who have assisted me. 

Vice- Presidents. On the motion of Sir Joun 
Moore, seconded by Major Apson, the following 
gentlemen were elected Vice-Presidents :— Messrs, 
Slocock, Bradley, Spicer and Sidney Villar. 

Hon. Treasurer. Mr. West was unanimously and 
cordially re-elected Hon. Treasurer. 

Hon. Secretary. The Secretary: In this matter 
1 ought to say that I had a talk with Mr. Kelland 
recently, He has been, unfortunately, quite seriously 
ill for some time, although he is improving now, but 
he said he would be glad if you would allow him to 
retire from the office of Hon. Secretary, though he 
would like to retain his connection with the Fund if 
he could be elected a member of the Council. 

The CuairMAN: I am afraid there is no alternative 
but to accept Mr. Kelland’s resignation. The Execu- 
tive Committee put forward the name of Colonel Perey 
Simpson as Hon. Secretary, and I propose that. 

Mr. Wrst: I second that. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

Colonel Simpson: Thank you very much. I will 
do my best. I shall not be so good as Mr. Kelland, 
but I will do what I can. 

Auditors. Messrs. Woodhouse and Wilkinson were 
unanimously re-elected auditors. 


ANNUAL Revort AND STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 

The Secretary: The annual report has been cir- 
culated to all members of the Fund. ‘The actual report 
itself commences on page 5 and ends on page 9. Then 
follow three or four pages of accounts and the list of 
subscriptions. The portion of the report which 
requires to be adopted by the meeting is that from 
page 5 to page 15 of the printed report circulated. 

The Prestpent: I move formally the receipt and 
adoption of this report. 

Mr. McInrosu seconded and the motion was carried 
unanimously, 


Votre or THANKS TO COLONEL SIMPSON, 


Mr. West: Arising out of the report, I should like 
to ask you to pass a very hearty vote of thanks to 
Colonel Simpson for the great amount of work he has 
done for the Fund all through the time he has been 
connected with it, and more especially for the two 
theatrical performances which he carried through on 
its behalf. Those performances resulted in the Fund 
receiving more than £80 on the first occasion and over 
£160 on the second occasion. (Applause.) I par- 
ticularly want to thank Colonel Simpson for all the 
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work he has done for the Fund, and, if I am in order, I 
should like to propose that he be made a Life Member 
of the Fund, as some slight recognition of his labours 
on its behalf. (Applause.) 

Mr. Stocock: I should like to second the vote of 
thanks to Colonel Simpson for his wonderful work in 
connection with this Fund. I want to call attention 
to the fact that this Fund has been distributing up- 
wards of £1,000 a year for some years in excess of 
its income. We rely to a very great extent on the 
subscriptions from members of the profession. The 
number of members who subscribe is unfortunately 
very small; only about 9 per cent. of the members 
of the profession subscribe to it. That is deplorable. 
However, the Fund seems to have a fairy godmother. 
The £160 which was raised by Major Simpson was a 
god-send, and we cannot sufficiently thank Major 
Simpson for what he has done. There are very many 
sad cases among our professional brethren, many of 
whom should be getting greater relief than they receive 
at present. I second the vote of thanks, and also 
the proposal that Colonel Simpson be made a Life 
Member of the Fund. Nobody is more deserving of 
the honour. (Applause.) 

The motion was carried with enthusiasm. 

Colonel Simpson: I thank you very sincerely for 
the great honour you have done me and for all the 
kind things you have said about me. I really have 
done nothing to deserve it. It is always a pleasure 
to me to do what I can for the Fund. 

The Secretary : Owing to his condition of health, 
it is, I learn, impossible for Mr. R. C. Trigger to con- 
tinue as a member of Council of the Fund in future. 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE: I propose the re-election 
of the remaining nine members, together with Mr. 
Kelland in place of Mr. Trigger. 

Mr. McInrosu seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

The meeting then terminated. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY FROM TUBERCULOSIS. 
' In its extract-summary of the Registrar-General’s 
Statistical Review of England and Wales for 1925, which 
was recently issued, the Daily Express says :— 

‘** The fall recorded for tuberculosis was much greater— 
indeed, this disease was rapidly losing all importance as 
a contributor to the registered mortality of infancy. The 
rate had fallen during the present century from 6-41 deaths 
per 1,000 births in 1901 to 1-26 in 1925. How far this 
change was a real one, dependent on such causes as im- 
provement of the milk supply, and how far it was due to 
ascription in earlier years of deaths to abdominal tuber- 
culosis on evidence which would not now be accepted, 
remained an open question. 

“The deaths assigned to tuberculosis affections in the 
aggregate in 1925 numbered 40,387, of which 22,234 were 
men and boys, and 18,153 women and girls. 

“The figure for men was the lowest recorded during the 
present century except that of 22,085 in 1923, and that for 
women was without exception considerably the lowest. 

‘** In contrast, the deaths ascribed to cancer during 1925 
were the highest yet recorded. They numbered 51,939, 
and comprised 24,002 males and 27,937 females. The 
increase in mortality continued to be much more rapid 
for men than for women. Since 1911-14 the increases in 
the standardised rates had been: Men thirteen per cent., 
women two per cent., both sexes six per cent.” 


DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


Scottish Metropolitan Division. * 


PROFESSOR LINTON’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

The first meeting of the above Division for the year 

1927 was held on Wednesday, 26th January, at 2-30 p.m., 
in the Anatomy Lecture Theatre of the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, the President, Professor Linton, 
occupying the chair. 

The following gentlemen signed the attendance book :— 

Members.—Messrs. A. Linton Robertson, H. W. Robson, 
J. G. Ross, H. W. Downie, J. Aitken, W. Wallace Peggie, 
T. M. Inglis, P. Wilson, Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, Mr. T. 
Grahame, Professor D. C. Matheson, Major A. Baird, 
Messrs. J. F. Player, J. Taylor, D. S. Rabagliati, S. Robson, 
T. P. Young, Professor J. R. Greig, Messrs. W. H. W. Baird, 
E. J. H. Sewell, Geo. F. Boddie, A. Spruell, W. Nairn, 
and the Hon. Secretary. 

Members-elect.—Messrs. J. Ker, Peebles; H. Begg, 
Hamilton ; P. Fisher, Lochgelly ; J. Somerville, Dunbar. 

Visitors.—Lieut.-Col. W. A. McDougall, D.S.0., O.B.E., 
R.A.V.C. ; Major E. D. 8. Robertson ; Messrs. Wm. Brown, 
Aberdeen ; J. G. MacGregor, Stirling ; Wm. Watt, E. R. 
Callender and G. D. Edmondson, of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture ; Mr. Neil A. McEwan, Wigtown; Mr. J. Mackin- 
tosh, Manchester; Mr. John Brown, Perth; Mr. J. 
P. Walker, Haddington ; Mr. E. G. Robertson, Strathaven ; 
Mr. R. 8S. Marshall, Motherwell; Mr. T. B. Summers, 
Glasgow ; Mr. N. Dobson, Bradford ; Mr. W. L. Weipers, 
Glasgow ; Mr. D. Lloyd-Jones, Denbigh; Mr. R. B. H. 
Murray, Aberdeen; Mr. D. Buchannan, Edinburgh ; 
Mr. R. Ewing Johnston, Belfast; Mr. E. J. Heather, 
Derbyshire ; Mr. A. Walker, Lanark; Mr. A. Brownlee, 
A.D.R.A.; Mr. G. B. Brook, of the Clinical Staff, 
R.(D.)V.C. ; and Messrs. J. M. Mackay, A. Manson Larnach, 
J. W. H. Holmes, D. A. Macpherson, J. M. Cummine, 
D. R. Wilson, J. A. Adamson, J. G. Souter, R. Moore, 
J. H. Findley, R. P. Kyle, A. H. Hunter, G. McKee, 
H. Burrow, G. F. Pickering, F. W. Aston, and A. J. Baxter, 
of the D.V.S.M., Post Graduate, or Final Year Classes of 
the R.V.C.; a total of 71. 

The minutes of the last meeting, having been published 
inthe Veterinary Record, were taken as read, approved and 
signed. The SECRETARY intimated that apologies for 
absence had been received from Mr. A. Gofton and Professor 
Mitchell. 

A letter was read from the Secretary of the N.V.M.A., 
asking for the views of the Division upon the questions :— 

(a) Whether the time has arrived for exercising 
some form of control over cows that have reacted to 
the Tuberculin Test ; 

**(b) If so, what form that control should take, and 
how far it is practicable at the present time.” 

This letter had been carefully considered by the Council, 
which met previous to the General Meeting, and they 
recommended: “ That a Special Extraordinary Meeting 
of the Division be called in the near future to consider the 
matter.” This ,.as formally moved by the PREsIDENT, 
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who pointed out that the matter was of sufficient im- 
portance to justify careful consideration by individual 
members before a resolution could be drafted, and the 
motion was carried unanimously. 

A letter was read from the Secretary of the N.V.M.A., 
and a portion of the accompanying report by Sir John 
Moore upon the Jubilee Congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute. In these, it was urged “‘ that the section of the 
Congress which now goes by the name of the Veterinary 
Inspectors’ Section should in future be called * The Section 
of Veterinary Preventive Medicine ’.” 

The Council recommended that a letter be sent to 
the Secretary of the N.M.V.A., expressing the complete 
agreement of the members of the §.M.D. with the proposal 
and emphatically supporting Sir John Moore’s recom- 
mendation. This was agreed to without discussion. 

Obituary.— The PRESIDENT said: It is with very sinecre 
regret that I have to refer to the loss to our Division, since 
our last Meeting, of one of our members. I refer to the 
tragic death of Mr. William Bannatyne. Mr. Bannatyne 
was not only one of our oldest members and one of the 
most regular attenders here, but he was one who was 
greatly respected and greatly liked by all who had the 
pleasure of knowing him. 

There is much that one could say in appreciation of 
Mr. Bannatyne, but I will merely say this, that. we here 
shall miss him, but we shall always carry with us the 
remembrance of his genial presence. 

May I ask you, as a token of respect, please to stand 
in silence for a brief space. 

The members thereupon observed a few moments’ 
silence standing. 

Election of Office Bearers.—The PRESIDENT said that the 
Division, having over fifty members, was entitled to 
be represented on the Council of the N.V.M.A. by 
two of its members, and the Council recommended 
the names of Dr. O. Charnock Bradley and Mr. T. M. 
Inglis, of Forfar. There being no other nominations, 
these gentlemen were unanimously elected. Their term of 
office will be from the end of the Congress of 1927 until the 
end of the Congress of 1928. 

To occupy the position on the Council of the Division 
vacant through the death of the late Mr. Bannatyne, the 
Council recommended the name of Mr. T. M. Inglis, of 
Forfar. There being no other nomination, the election of 
Mr. Inglis was moved from the Chair and carried unani- 
mously. 

Election of New Members.—The SEcRETARY read the list 
of the gentlemen who had been nominated for membership 
at the last meeting, and whose election fell duc at the 
meeting. This list was as follows :— 

Mr. W. Pool, Director, Animal Diseases Research Associa- 
tion; Mr. A. R. C. Bowie, St. Andrews, Fife; Mr. H. M. 
Wilson, Coupar-Fife; Mr. Hugh Begg, Chief Veterinary 
Officer for Lanarkshire ; Mr. Geo. A. M. Harle, Coldstream, 
Berwickshire ; Mr. P. Fisher, Lochgelly, Fife; Mr. John 
Sommerville, Dunbar; Mr. W. R. Smith, Brechin ; 
Mr. James R. Baillie, Coupar-Fife ; Mr. J. Ker, Peebles ; 
Mr. G. D. Munro, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

No objection being raised to the election of these gentle- 
men, they were proposed by Mr. W. WALLACE PEGGIE, 
and seconded by Mr. Joun Taytor, and declared duly 


elected. 
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Nominations.—The following gentlemen were nominated 
for membership, their names to come up for election at 
the next meeting: Mr. H. Preston and Mr. A. Brownlee, 
Assistants under the Animal Diseases Research Associa- 
tion, and Mr. J. Pollock Walker, of Haddington. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Professor R. G. Linton now delivered his Presidential 
Address, as follows :— 

Custom has decreed that a newly-elected president 
shall inaugurate his term of office by delivering an address 
to the members of the Society over whom he will have the 
privilege of presiding for a period. 

There are many current topics of interest that might 
form suitable themes around which to weave a salutation 
possibly acceptable to you. 

Tt is perhaps only natural that T should choose for my 
subject matters of interest and importance alike to 
the agriculturist and veterinary surgeon. All of us are 
concerned at the present time with the problem of the 
elimination of tuberculosis and also with the changing 
conditions of farming in Scotland, because the affairs of the 
veterinary profession are intimately associated with those 
of the farming profession. 

A study of the crop returns collated by the Board of 
of Agriculture for Scotland reveals some remarkable and 
interesting figures. During the 1914-1918 period, as every- 
body knows, there was a great increase in arable farming, 
no fewer than 287,500 more acres of land being utilised 
for crop production than prior to the advent of the war. 
During each year following the cessation of hostilities the 
area under crop production steadily declined, until in 1926 
the official returns show that there were 390,000 fewer 
acres of land being ploughed for the cultivation of grain, 
green crops, etc., than was the case at the end of 1918, and 
103,000 acres less than in 1914. As Scottish farmers have 
reduced their tillage area year by year they have increased 
the acreage under permanent grass, but not altogether 
proportionately, and it is very interesting to note that the 
acreage under permanent grass in 1926 was 1,498,500 
acres, which is practically the same as that of 1914, namely, 
1,490,500. The total permanent grass increase since 1918 
is 191,000 acres and of rotation grass 130,500 acres, giving a 
total increase of 321,500 acres during the last eight years. 
One wonders—in passing—it the acreage now under 
permanent grass, being the same as it was in 1914, repre- 
sents what the farming community in Scotland has found 
to be the normal economic level, or if there is going to 
be a still further increase in permanent grass cultivation. 
Tn view of the amount of talk there has been about what is 
called “‘ reversion to grass,” 4.e., permanent grass, I am sure 
some of you will be surprised to know that in this respect 
farm land stands much where it did in 1914. 

Now, grass-land necessarily means grazing and, as 
one would expect, the conversion of tillage into permanent 
pasture has resulted, in Scotland, in a definite increase in 
cattle-breeding, particularly the rearing and feeding of 
calves destined for *‘ baby-beef.”” The demand for well- 
nourished calves for conversion into “‘ baby-beef’’—a 
demand that is steadily increasing— has revealed to farmers 
that cattle-rearing on grass is a profitable business, and 
one may, I think, in the future see Scotland rearing 
her own store cattle to a still greater extent. <A definite 
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move has been made in this direction already, and, so far 
from there being any cause for pessimism, it is possible 
that the period of agricultural depression through which 
we have been passing may be but the precursor to a new 
era of prosperity for the farming community, even though 
it may be economically impossible to produce cereals 
on equal competitive terms with overseas countries. 

While the rearing of beef cattle may be profitable, 
the breeding of dairy heifers, provided they are free 
from tuberculosis, should offer still greater opportunities. 

For there is, [ am sure, a great future in Scotland for the 
dairying industry. The consumption of milk per capita 
should at least be doubled, but an increase in the consump- 
tion of milk depends primarily upon the production, at a 
reasonable price, of milk that is naturally clean, free from 
the bacillus of tuberculosis and of definitely high quality. 
The only milks that conform to these standards are, as you 
know, Certified Milk, and Grade A. (7'.T.) Milk. Com- 
paratively few years ago there were no herds in Scotland 
producing such milk ; to-day we have reason to be proud, 
for there are no less than twenty-seven licence holders for 
the production of Certified Milk and thirty-six for the pro- 
duction of Grade A. ('T.'T.) Milk, and it is possible that this 
number is now even greater. 

I sometimes wonder how many of us are fully alive 
to the real significance of the establishment of these herds. 
In the first place, they represent at least sixty centres 
producing milk that is fit for children to drink, and 
that is something to be thankful for, but to us who are 
greatly concerned with the elimination of tuberculosis, the 
creation of these herds means something more, it means a 
very definite move toward that goal which we as veterinary 
surgeons are striving to reach, namely, the absolute free- 
dom of our dairy herds in Scotland from this disease. Tie 
formation of every additional tubercle-free herd means one 
more step toward this end and, not only does such a herd 
replace a diseased herd, but —and this is a very important 
point, not always recognised-——it automatically increases 
the demand for dairy heifers bred from healthy stock from 
outside the herd, very few dairy herds being entirely self- 
supporting. 

I referred in my opening remarks to the increase in 
breeding cattle that is occurring on Scottish farms and, 
in this connection, I wish to stress the point that surely it 
would be a lamentable thing if such an increase in breeding 
were to be carried on along the old lines with tuberculbus 
stock. It is true that at present the farmer breeding beef 
cattle has no encouragement to incur the expense of build- 
ing up a tubercle-free herd, because he gets his price from 
the butcher whether the cattle are tuberculous or not, 
a system of insurance paying the butcher for those animals 
that are condemned. But with a great multiplication of 
the number of herds of dairy cattle producing tubercle- 
free milk, with a concomitant increase in demand for 
healthy young stock, who can say what a far reaching in- 
fluence this might have toward purifying our bovine herds 
in general ? 

Our attention is being focussed very much just now 
on the Tuberculosis Order, as a possible means of restricting 
the ravages of tuberculosis. But while the re-introduction 
of this Order is certainly a step in the right direction, 
in that it is at least an attempt to do something, I do not 
think that we should expect too much of it, costly though it 
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is. But of this I am certain, that it is impossible to over- 
estimate the benefit that would accrue to the State, that is, 
you and me and the man in the street, by the multiplica- 
tion of really healthy dairy herds. Even the addition of 
one such herd to the list would be productive of definite 
and lasting good. 

It may be that I am over-optimistic, but I really believe 
that the production of Certified Milk and Grade A. (T.T.) 
Milk will be the ultimate means of freeing the Scottish 
farmer from the scourge of tuberculosis, and let us hope of 
the closing, eventually, of many of our hospitals and 
sanatoria. 

In what practical ways, therefore, could assistance 
be given towards the consummation of our desires ? 

First of all, we want to remove any unnecessary difficul- 
ties under which present producers are working. From 
what one knows, the primary thing to be done is to reduce 
the standard of the percentage of butter-fat from the 
present 3.5 to 3 percent. Experience of the past few years 
has shown that the consistent maintenance of such a high 
standard as 3.5 per cent. of butter-fat for morning milking, 
where there are unequal milking periods, is practically 
impossible. A reduction of the standard would remove a 
great burden from producers and relieve them of much 
anxiety, without causing any appreciable reduction in the 
quality of the milk. I also advocate the establishment of a 
Central Laboratory wherein should be done all the bacterio- 
logical and chemical testing of graded milks, thus relieving 
the many local authorities of this work and ensuring 
uniformity. Such a step would be quite practicable, and 
would I am sure be cordially weleomed by producers. 

In regard to would-he producers of T.B. free milk, 
it is common knowledge that there are many, a great 
many, dairy farmers who are anxious to become producers 
of tubercle-free milk, but are prevented from so doing owing 
to the lack of sufficient capital to enable them to incur the 
initial expense of reconstructing their herds. Believing 
as I do that the extended establishment of tubercle-free 
dairy herds will eventually effect a great financial saving 
to the State, that it will give increased prosperity to the 
farming community, reduce the price of meat to the 
consumer, and lastly, but by no means least, lessen human 
suffering, you will not be surprised that I advocate State 
financial aid, under very easy terms of repayment, to those 
who wish to create dairy herds free from tuberculosis. I 
can conceive of no better State financial investment. 

Dr. O. CHARNOCK BRADLEY, at the conclusion of the 
address, rose to ask the members to accord a vote of thanks 
to the President for his interesting and progressive con- 
tribution. This was carried with acclamation, and 
Professor Linton briefly expressed his appreciation of the 
manner in which his address hed been received, and thanked 
the members. 

Mr. Wm. Brown, of the Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
then read his paper entitled: ‘“‘ Some Alimentary Dis- 
orders of Cattle.” At the close of the discussion and 
reply, Professor LINTON proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Brown, for having read to them a paper which provoked 
such a good discussion, and Mr. Brown briefly thanked 
the members. 

Certain specimens were then considered by the members. 


(These, together with a number of photographs of interest- 
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ing cases prepared by Mr. G. B. Brook, had been exhibited 
in another room previous to the meeting.) 


Professor MaTnxson exhibited specimens of verminous 
pneumonia in ewes, and passed explanatory remarks 
upon them. 


Professor GREIG passed the piece of wire from the 
“Trojan Bull Case”? round the meeting. The cireum- 
stances of the presence of the wire in the stomach of the 
Friesian bull * Terling Trojan,” were sufficiently well- 
known to the members. 


Mr. MILLER showed a horse’s hoof dissected to show the 
presence of a well-defined keratoma, and briefly indicated 
the history of the case from which it was obtained. He 
also showed a specimen of a grossly thickened interosseous 
muscle (suspensory ligament) from a hunter, together with 
the corresponding tissues from the normal leg. 


Mr. Brook passed some remarks upon epulis in the 
mouth of the dog. 


The PRESIDENT showed a sample of greaves that had 
caused the death of a number of puppies and referred to 
the danger of using meat residues that were of inferior 
quality as food for animals. He also exhibited some 
ergotised grasses—cocksfoot, Yorkshire fog, timothy— that 
had been sent to him from Ireland by a student. The cattle 
grazing on the field from which the grasses had been taken 
were in an unthrifty condition. The President said that he 
had for long held the opinion that chronic ergotism among 
cattle was far more common than was generally supposed 
and advised the members to make a careful examination of 
the grasses when cattle were found not to be thriving when 
at pasture in the late summer or autumn. 


At the close of the demonstration, Mr. PEGGIE proposed 
a vote of thanks to the President for his capable conduct 
of the meeting ; this was heartily accorded, and Professor 
Linton briefly thanked the members. 


Upon the conclusion of the business, the President 
entertained the members and visitors to tea, at which 
Mrs. Linton, Mrs. Greig, Mrs. W. H. W. Baird and Mrs. 
Miller ably officiated. 

Wo. C. MILLER, 
Hon. Secretary. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 


The undermentioned have been published during the 
week. Copies can be purchased through any bookseller, 
or directly from H.M. Stationery Office, at the following 
addresses :—London: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2, 
and 28 Abingdon Street, S.W.1 ; Cardiff: 1 St. Andrew’s 
Crescent; Manchester: York Street; Edinburgh: 


120 George Street. Price Post 
Net Free 
ComMMAND PAaPERS— 
2880. Dogs’ Protection Bill. Memorandum 
upon, by the Medical Research Council ... 0 2 0 23 
Wark OFFICE 
Army Veterinary Services, Regulations 
1923, Amendments, May, 1927 (57— 
0308—02—27)_ ... 0 1 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns, 
Diary of Events. 
Sept. 12-17th.—N.V.M.A. Congress at Torquay. 
June 20th Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., at 4-30 p.m. 
20th— 26th— D.V.S.M. Oral and Practical Exam- 
inations, Edinburgh. 
29th—R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner, 7-30 p.m., 
Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C. 
June 29th—N.V.M.A. Committee and Council Meet- 
ings. 
June 30th—-Committee Meetings, R.C.V.S. 
July 1st—-Meeting of Council, R.C.V.S. for election of 
Officers. 
Quarterly Meeting of Council, General 
business. 
Special Meeting of Council, Byelaws. 
July 8th--Written Examinations, R.C.V.S. 
July 12th—20th—Oral Examinations, R.C.V.S., Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Dublin. 


June 


June 


VicrorRIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT Funp. 

As will be seen from the report of the Annual 
General Meeting of the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund, important changes of office-holders have taken 
place, following upon the retirement from office of 
two members whose names have been associated with 
their respective posts for many years. 

The present President of the Royal College, Lieut.- 
Col. J. W. Brittlebank, is taking up the position of 
President, so long occupied with honour and advantage 
to the Fund, by Mr. 8. H. Slocock, while Lieut.-Col. 
P. J. Simpson takes over the Hon. Secretaryship, 
vacated by Mr. P. J. L. Kelland on the regrettable 
ground of ill health. 


Lapy Members R.C.V.S.. 


In reply to an enquiry as td whether a lady graduate 
should change her name on her brassplate on marriage, 
the Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons sends us the following :- 

In the hypothetical case you mention, the lady 
member should report to the Registrar the fact of her 
marriage and supply a copy of the Marriage Certificate. 
Her married name will then be duly entered in the 
Register and she will be able to practise under her 
married name. She would, of course, be at liberty, 
if she liked, to allow matters to stand and practise in 
her maiden name. 


R.C.V.S. ANNUAL DINNER. 


Early application should be made for tickets for 
the Royal College Annual Dinner at the Hotel Victoria, 
on Wednesday, June 29th. 
exclusive of wines. 


The charge is 12s. 6d., 
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There will be about thirty official guests, and among 
those who have already accepted invitations are the 
following :—Mr. H. Percy Shepherd (Sheriff of the 
City of London), Alderman W. Phené Neal, Lieut.-Col. 
Fremantle, M.P., Dr. Graham Little, M.P., Sir A. Sprot, 
M.P., Mr. Mitchell Banks, K.C.,M.P., Sir D’Arcy Power, 
K.B.E., Lieut.-Col. Sir Archibald Weigall, K.C.M.G., 
Mr. J. G. Hay Halkett (Marylebone Police Court 
Magistrate), Mr. J. B. Sandbach (S.W. Police Court 
Magistrate), Mr. T. Baxter (President of the National 
Farmers’ Union), and Mr. Ernest Mathews. 

Members may bring men guests, and decorations 
will be worn. ‘The Dinner Committee anticipate a 
very successful Dinner, but it is important that as 
many members as possible should attend to support 
the President. 

Round tables, accommodating ten, will be provided, 
and parties who desire to sit together should intimate 
their desires to the Secretary at 10 Red Lion Square. 


PERSONAL. 
Yeomen of the Guard.—All who came in contact with 
Lieut. and Quartermaster T. J. Sutton, R.A.V.C., M.B.E., 
during his long service with the Royal Army Veterinary 
Corps, will be interested and pleased to learn that he has 
been appointed a member of the King’s Body Guard. 
This is the first occasion that a retired member of the 
Corps has been so honoured and we feel sure that he is 
particularly fitted to carry out his new duties to the 
credit of the Corps and himself. 


Inspectorship Appointments.. Captain R. Woolf, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Kington, Hereford, has been appointed 
whole-time veterinary inspector for the City of Hereford 
and County of Herefordshire. 

Captain F. W. Medlock, M.R.C.V.S., who has been 
veterinary ofticer under the Dumfries County Council for 
the past fourteen years, has been appointed chief veterin- 
ary officer under the Surrey County Council. 


Gross value. 
Wills.—Broap, Mr. James Mason, M.R.C.V.S. 
(81), of Almond Cottage, Almonsbury, Glos. 


(net personalty £7,700) £9,626 
Ross, Mr. Andrew, F.R.C.V.S. (85), of Hill! 

Crest, Bearsden, Dumbartonshire (in addi- 

tion to real estate, personal estate of the 

total value) (personal estate in Great Britain 

£24,379) ose £27,p04 


R.C.V.S. Osiruary. 


IronsIDE, John Matthew, Sauchen, Aberdeenshire. High- 
land and Agricultural Society Certificate, 1872. Gradu- 
ated, Edinburgh, 15th January, 1880. Died, 5th 
June, 1927. 


Army VETERINARY SERVICE. 


LoNDON GAZETTE OrFricE— Forces. 


June 10th.-The follg. Capts. to be Majs. (March 28th) : 
C. Holland, M.C., with seniority July Ist, 1926, and pre- 
cedence next below J. Southall: W. P. S. Edwards, and 
remains secd., with seniority July Ist, 1926, and precedence 
next below B. J. W. Nicholas; J. Mullany, with seniority 
July llth, 1926, and precedence next below F. J. Andrews ; 
J. 8S. Keane, and remains secd., with seniority July 11th, 
1926; M. J. Killelea, with seniority Jan. 22nd; W. L. 
Sinton, and remains secd., with seniority Feb. Ist; D’A. 


S. Beck. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


Capt. E. J. B. Sewell, late R.A.V.C., to be Capt. (May 
5th). 


Mr. A. J. S. Litoyp’s SHow Success. 


At the recent Show and Sale of the Sheffield and District 
Pedigree Pig Breeders’ Association, Mr. A. J. S. Lloyd 
was the largest exhibitor and won one first and two third 
prizes in Middle Whites. His nine gilts under 1! months 
old, averaged over £14 each. He also purchased one of 
the highest-priced Large White Sows, which won second 
prize in her class. 


“Dick ” AT MIDLOTHIAN Prize Farm. 


A party of students from the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College in charge of Professor R. G. Linton and Mr. William 
C. Miller visited Thornton Farm, belonging to the Lothian 
Coal Company. At the byres, which have been efficiently 
reconstructed, Mr. Jamieson explained the methods of 
keeping the cows clean. He said they were groomed twice 
daily, that their tails and hind-quarters were washed, 
and the udders wiped with a weak antiseptic solution 
previous to milking. The byre was thoroughly cleaned out 
each day, the walls, troughs and floors being hosed. 
The general appearance of the cows struck the party as 
being exceptionally good. 

The methods of feeding were explainel, Mr. Jamieson 
pointing out that each cow receives a definite maintenance 
ration, and, in addition, a ration of concentrates, varying 
according to the amount of milk produced. Milk records 
are carefully kept and the average yield of the herd during 
the past 12 months reached the high figure of 994 gallons, 
showing what can be done with good management. ‘The 
herd consists of Ayrshires, mostly pedigreed, and contains 
over a dozen cows yielding over 1,000 gallons. 

During the recent clean milk competition of the County 
of Midlothian this farm was given the premier award, the 
bacterial content often being as low as 500 organisms per 
c.c., and not rising above 6,000. 

After seeing the feeding stores, where the methods of 
weighing the food and preparing it were explained, the 
party were conducted into the yard, where a demonstration 
in the points of the Ayrshire was given by Mr. Miller. 
The party then visited the calf pens, the calving box, the 
sterilising house, and the milk weighing room, where the 
students were shown the methods employed. 

The party were afterwards entertained to tea in the hall 
of the village institute, on the invitation of the officials 
of the Company. Professor Linton, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the managers, said they had seen what could be 
done with careful application of the recognised methods of 
clean milk production, even where old buildings had to 
be converted to suit modern requirements. 


ABOLITION OF COWSHEDS ADVOCATED. 


Dr. W. G. Aitchison Robertson, writing in The Prac- 
titioner on the tuberculosis danger in milk, says that 
cowsheds should be abolished as a first move to make our 
milk supply safe. 

“The contamination,” he says, “which milk receives 
comes from the cowshed, the worker, and the utensils, 
and not necessarily from the cow herself. In the cowshed, 
the cow has little or no opportunity of en herself 
clean. In the process of grooming, innumerable organisms 
are thrown into the air of the shed. 

**One has only to watch the so-called washing and drying 
of the cow’s udder and flanks (if, indeed, it is done at all) 
to see how futile the proceeding often is. Dairy workers 
are drawn from the agricultural class, the members of 
which are usually not fastidious about personal cleanliness. 

‘‘The occurrence of tuberculosis in cows is due almost 
entirely to their confinement in cowsheds. Some of these- 
containing from twenty to forty cows, still exist in populous 
districts. The animals are constantly confined for as 
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long a period as they yield the owner a profitable supply 
of milk. A period of from nine to fifteen months may 
elapse before the unfortunate animals are released. The 
only period which the cow enjoys of open-air life is previous 
to her first pregnancy and during the recurrent periods of 
each succeeding one. 

““In Edinburgh, in 1924, there was 160 cowsheds con- 
taining 4,430 cows. In 1903 there were 150 cowsheds with 
3,072 cows, so that the bovine population has increased 
instead of having diminished, as one would have hoped. 
Of these, twenty-three had tuberculosis of the udder, four 
advanced general tuberculosis, while fifty-six others 
suffered from diseases which affected their milk. 

** In 1.87 per cent. of the cows the milk was consequently 
dangerous to use. During the years 1920-24, of 16,249 
cows slaughtered in Edinburgh 7,277, or 44.78 per cent., 
were tuberculous, and of these 114, or 0.70 per cent., had 
tuberculous mastitis. 

** 1n one of the largest cities in Lancashire the number of 
cows kept in cowsheds for from 9 to 10 months continuously 
is 3,800. The number of cows taken from cowsheds and 
slaughtered during 1924 was 2,730, and of these 10.37 
were wholly or partly tuberculous. This figure is likely 
to be much below the mark, as only the best cows are sent 
to the abattoirs. 

** Many orders have been passed to safeguard the health 
of cows in cowsheds, but the only order which would be of 
any real service would be one which abolished cowsheds 
altogether. 

“It is only through the more open-air life and healthier 
working conditions that tuberculosis is fast disappearing 
from human beings. For the same reason [ would claim 
an entirely open-air life for cows. The cowshed is the 
breediny-place of organisms; the open air is the enemy 
of infective organisms. 

‘“ We may meet with an occasional case of tuberculosis 
even in cattle kept entirely out of doors. I am convinced, 
however, that if breeding from tubercle-free and strong 
stock were carried out in a few years the disease would 
be non-existent among them. 

“To demonstrate that an open-air life lessens the in- 
cidence of tuberculosis, let me cite the figures from Liver- 
pool. During 1924, of cows slaughtered 45.3 per cent. 
showed signs of tuberculosis. Amongst bulls it was only 
4.3 per cent. ; 1.5 per cent. in the case of bullocks ; 5.5 per 
cent. of heifers (young cows) ; and 0.19 per cent. of calves. 
Probably many of the latter classes had not lived an 
entirely open-air life, but had been fed up for the market 
and herded together in ‘ closes’ of farmyards. The older 
the cow grows the greater is her liability to tuberculosis. 

‘** When cows are fed in cowsheds on dried and artificially 
prepared foods the vitamin content of the milk is remark- 
ably low. ‘To produce the normal amount of these vita- 
mins in milk the animal must enjoy direct sunlight and 
fresh vegetable food. 

“Only by giving our milk cows an entirely open-air 
and free life shall we be able to secure an abundant, clean, 
cheap, and safe supply of milk””—Daily Dispatch. 


ATTENUATION: “A STUNNING SUCCEss ” 

Under the above heading, the British Medical Journal 
of June 4th, says :— 

‘“* Last Thursday was the forty-sixth anniversary of the 
crucial practical test of the validity of Pasteur’s method 
for the protection of farm animals, especially sheep, 
against anthrax. On March 2lst, 1881, he had made a 
final report to the Académie des Sciences on his experiments 
to produce anthrax bacilli of a greatly reduced degree of 
virulence. The bacillus would grow freely in a suitable 
medium, but its virulence was greatly attenuated or 
abolished. At the end of April, 1881, Pasteur arranged 
with the president of the Agricultural Society of Melun 
to put preventive inoculation to a practical test. He 
proposed that sixty sheep should be used for the experiment, 
but consented, at the request of the president of the society, 
to extend the experiment to ten cows. He foretold that 
after inoculation with a very virulent virus all the sheep 
not protected by inoculations of attenuated virus would 


die ; that all the cows not so protected would be at least 
made ill, and that some would die; that the protected 
sheep would survive inoculation with this very virulent 
virus, and that the protected cows would not be made ill. 
The experiment was made at the farm of M. Rossignol at 
Pouilly-le-Fort, Melun. The animals actually used were 
fifty-eight sheep of both sexes and of varying age; two 
goats, eight cows, one ox, and one bull. On May 5th 
twenty-four sheep, one goat, and six cows were inoculated 
with the attenuated virus. On May !7th they were 
again inoculated with a second virus less attenuated than 
the first. On May 3lst sixty animals were inoculated 
with a very virulent virus—namely, forty-eight sheep, of 
whom twenty-four had been vaccinated and twenty-four 
not ; two goats, one vaccinated and one not vaccinated ; 
ten bovine animals, six vaccinated and four not vaccinated ; 
ten sheep, neither vaccinated nor inoculated, were kept as 
controls. Forty-eight hours later (on the morning of June 
2nd) a large number of spectators assembled at the farm. 
It was an anxious moment for Pasteur, because, though 
he was certain of his laboratory facts, a practical test under 
farm conditions was another matter, for so many accidents 
might happen; his mind had, however, already been 
relieved by the receipt of a telegram on the previous 
evening telling him that things were turning out as he had 
foretold ; the telegram ended with the words “ stunning 
success.” Pasteur reached the farm at 2 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 2nd. He saw laid out the carcases of 
twenty-one of the twenty-four sheep which had not been 
protected by inoculation of the attenuated virus, and of 
the one unprotected goat. ‘The twenty-four sheep and 
the goat protected by inoculation appeared to be in good 
health. None of the bovine pe wus dead, but the 
four unprotected presented extensive edematous swellings 
around the point of inoculation, and by the following day 
the swellings were much larger and the animals had fever. 
The six bovine animals protected by the attenuated virus 
did not suffer any elevation of temperature, swelling, or 
loss of appetite. By the evening of June 2nd the three 
remaining unprotected sheep were dead. The success 
of this farmyard experiment was at ounce widely acknow- 
ledged by practical veterinarians, and the importance of 
the principle established was by degrees gradually recog- 
nised by the medical profession. From it may be dated 
the beginning of the enormous amount of experimental 
and clinical work which has been done on attenuation 
and immunity.” 


A People Ruraw Dirry.” 


THe VEr. 
You may talk about your doctors 
With their medical degrees, 
I’m a vetermary surgeon 
To the village, if you please. 
If your cow has tonsilitis or your horse has housemaid’s 
knee, 
Or your donkey’s off his thistles, you must send at once 
for me. 
Chorus : 
I’m the smartest vet. that you’ve ever imet, 
And | charge a modest tee. 
lf your old cart-horse is ninety and almost given up, 
Vil put him in such fettle that he'll win the Ascot Cup. 
So just you send for me. 
If your goat gets indigestion 
Through eating three-inch nails ; 
If your pigs should lose the curliness 
That’s in their little tails, 
If your turkeys fail to gobble and your ducks dislike 
the wet, 
Don’t delay another moment, but go and see the vet. 
Chorus : 
I’m the smartest vet. that you'll ever get, 
For love or L.s.d. 
If your Dorking hen is broody and weak upon her legs, 
Vil fix her up a tonic and she'll lay you ostrich eggs! .. 
So just you send for me. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


“ The Eradication of Bovine Tuberculosis.”’ 
To THE Eprror or THE VETERINARY REcoRD. 


Sir, After reading the article under the above heading 
in the Veterinary Record of May 28th, one feels that 
although Mr. Henry Gray may not be fortunate enough to 
gain his reward, viz., complete eradication, during his 
lifetime, he will have done much to deserve it. 

Whether the presence of bovine tubercle bacilli in milk 
is a serious menace to public health or whether it is 
beneficial that young persons should ingest them, is a 
matter which we can leave to the members of the medical 
profession to discuss at their leisure; nevertheless, it 
is the duty oi the veterinary profession, pending some 
decision on their part, to see that tubercle bacilli, in 
unestimated dosage, are not supplied to infants. If, 
ultimately, it is decided that the ingestion of living bovine 
bacilli is necessary in order to immunise the young genera- 
tion against pulmonary tubercle, no doubt the medical! 
profession will prefer to make use of pure cultures of k1own 
virulence and an estimated dosage and thus remove any 
suggestion of empiricism, which might be levelled at their 
present attitude. It will, therefore, still remain the 
privilege of the veterinary profession to prevent the free 
dissemination of bovine bacilli, which will then have no 
further excuse for their presence in food intended for 
children. 

If it is a fact, as recorded by Mr. Gray, that every year 
at least 30,000 children and young people succumb to 
tuberculosis contracted from ingestion of tuberculous 
milk, in addition to the immense number who remain 
invalids or cripples for the rest of their lives from the 
same cause, and if it lies chiefly in the hands of the veterin- 
ary profession to combat the infection which causes 
this appalliug wastage of human life and suffering, the 
potential value to the nation and the individual of the 
veterinary surgeon, from the standpoint of public health, 
at once becomes apparent. We cannot altogether agree 
with Mr. Gray that milk is not a natural or necessary diet 
for children weaned from the breast. It would, at least, 
be extremely difficult to tind a substitute equally con- 
venient and useful as a food and which, at the same time, 
would be within the reach of the pockets of all classes. 
However we may regard milk from a scientific standpoint, 
it must and probably always will be regarded by the public 
as a staple article of diet, in the raw state, for children 
during the first few years of life, the period during which 
infection with bovine bacilli is most likely to occur. Whilst 
this remains the case, it is the duty of the medical pro- 
fession to insist that the article is delivered free from 
tubercle and for the veterinary profession to devise the 
modus operandi and to carry their methods into practice. 

At present, we have the assistance of the Tuberculosis 
Order and of the Milk and Dairies Order. Let us briefly 
consider their value from the point of view of the infant. 
Technically speaking, both Orders have their good points, 
but the former is handicapped by the reluctance of owners 
to report cows which still yield a profit, whilst the former 
is, in most cases, a dead letter owing to the indifference 
with which it is regarded by local authorities. The cow 
which is reported is, in the majority of cases, the animal 
which is no longer yielding milk up to the value of the 
expected compensation. The cow usually most deserving 
of condemnation is often the heaviest milker in the herd ; 
the owner is loth to part with her and will not report 
The only unpleasantness experienced by the veterinary 
inspector is in connection with the examination oi other 
cows on the farm, which have nor been reported. + 


Most large centres of population have a more elaborate 
system of inspection than rural areas, though no one 
claims that, in spite of this, there is not a considerable 
leakage of disease-carrying milk to the public. Mr. Gray 
points out that during the week ending March 5th, 61 per 
cent. of samples of London milk contained tubercle bacilli. 

But, if this state of affairs persists in large towns, what is 
the position in rural areas where no attempt, or practically 
none, is insisted upon by the local authorities? How 
many samples of milk coming in to the ordinary small 
country town are examined microscopically in the course 
of a year ? 

We cannot agree with Mr. Gray that the Tuberculosis 
Order has been a sheer waste of money. That it has not 
achieved and cannot achieve its object must be admitted, 
but the fact that in a little over twelve months, over 
£90,000 was paid out in compensation, indicates that 
the country, by its influence, has been rid of an enormous 
number of cows, all open cases of tubercle, which, although 
probably not the worst offenders as regards human health, 
would certainly have continued for a little longer, at any 
rate, to spread wholesale infection to the herds of which 
they were members. ‘To one so keen on the complete 
eradication of tuberculosis as Mr. Gray, this fact must 
earry consolation. 

Complete eradication is a dream of the future ; probably 
it will always remain so. At present it is an impossibility 
from both economic and scientific standpoints. 

The need to-day is for a system which will detect tuber- 
culous milk, prevent it reaching the public and trace back 
the infection to the cow. 

The chief objection to the Tuberculosis Order is that it 
starts at the wrong end; it begins with the cow, when it 
should begin with the milk. Unfortunately, there are two 
fallacies in general currency, and these may be considered 
the root of evil, so far as detection is concerned. 

The first of these is the prevailing belief that only where 
clinical disease of the udder is present, does the cow give 
tubercle bacilli in the milk. How does one determine, 
quite apart from recorded instances, what length of time 
elapses between udder infection, or, in other words, the 
presence of tubercle bacilli within the udder and the 
development of clinical lesions? Is there not, in every 
case of infection of the udder, a period during which tubercle 
bacilli may be demonstrated microscopically in the milk 
and yet the gland lesions or degree of induration remain 
sufficiently slight to escape the most careful clinical 
examination ? It is perhaps relatively unimportant, but 
it must not be forgotten that tubercle bacilli may also 
gain access to milk from feces, sputum and urine. This 
leads to the second common fallacy, namely, that the 
tuberculous udder, of some duration, can always be 
detected by palyhtion of quarters and glands. ‘The more 
experience one’ |’, the more one doubts one’s own 
capability of diz’, sing with certainty any type of tuber- 
culosis without the aid of tuberculin, and this applies with 
special force to tuberculous mastitis. 

Only last week, the writer destroyed an advanced case 
of tuberculous emaciation. No induration of the udder 
could be demonstrated either ante- or post-mortem, 
neither was there the least enlargement of the supra- 
mammary gland visible, even when dissected out. But, 
when sliced open, both glands showed advanced caseation 
of their centres, a condition which had evidently been in 
existence for some time. We remarked to the owner 
that we hoped that neither he nor his family had been in 
the habit of partaking of this milk. The reply was, 
“Oh, no! That’s quite all right! This was our best 
milker, so we always reserved her milk for a little girl, in 
the village, who’s been delicate since birth...” 

Granting, then, that initial examination of cattle 
unaided by the tuberculin test is unsatisfactory, what 
is the remedy ? 

Wholesale slaughter is out of the question ; voluntary 
reporting is not in accord with human nature, so the 
matter resolves itself into microscopical and, when 
necessary, biological examination of milk as supplied 
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from the farm, when possible before admixture with that of 
other herds. In country districts, samples should be 
taken without previous warning and at intervals not 
exceeding three months and, in the event of infection being 
demonstrated, veterinary examination of all cows on the 
premises on which the milk has been produced should be 
conducted immediately and the offending animals de- 
tected and slaughtered. 

Dairy farming is one of the nation’s most important 
industries. 

Milk, under present conditions, is a dangerous food. 

The object of both the medical and the veterinary pro- 
fessions should be, not to scare the public from consuming 
milk, but to ensure that they purchase it free !rom tubercle 
bacilli.—Yours faithfully, R. H. Smyrue, M.R.C.V.S., 
Camborne. 


To THE Epiror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—_Mr. Henry Gray recently wrote ‘‘ The Tuberculosis 
Order, 1925, has been a sheer waste of money,”’ and in 
last week’s issue Mr. J. M. Armficld writes, “* I believe that 
all thinking people will agree with this short sentence of 
Mr. Gray’s.”” This is absurd. The Order aims at the 
destruction of every cow suffering from tuberculosis of the 
udder or giving tuberculosis milk, and every bovine animal 
suffering from tuberculous emaciation, or suffering from 
chronic cough with definite clinical signs of tuberculosis. 

Veterinary inspectors have full power to clear all cattle 
coming within the above classes. A large percentage of 
the animals destroyed under the Order would live a long 
time, producing and spreading tubercle bacilli. Is it not 
better that these cases should be cleared out as soon as 
possible and that their destruction be followed by cleansing 
and disinfection as laid down in the Tuberculosis Order ? 

We would like to see all cattle tested, all reactors branded 
and their disposal controlled, but that would be too 
drastic a step at present. 

The Tuberculosis Order and the Milk and Dairies Act 
and Orders should prove beneficial to Public Health and 
Agriculture, but these measures should be given a fair 
chance ; they are not in full working order yet. 

Yours faithfully, J. H. Wynne. 

Denbigh, June 6th, 1927. 


The Toxicity of Carbon Tetrachlioride to Sheep. 
To THE Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I had determined to ask you to insert a note on 
the above subject and was on the point of writing when 
my eye caught the report of the remsrks made by Mr. 
S. H. Pettifer at the meeting of the West and South 
Wales Division, published in the . nt issue of the 
Record. I notice that the matter has been referred to the 
Council of that Division, but it may not be out of place 
briefly to discuss now the toxicity of carbon tetrachloride 
to sheep. 

Here I have had considerable experience in the use of 
this drug in the treatment of parasitic conditions in sheep 
and have investigated its toxicity. 

Welsh mountain sheep, part of our College farm flock, 
have regularly tolerated the administration of doses as 
large as 30 c.c. and 40 ¢.c. given in capsule. Others have 
found similar doses non-fatal. 

The drug has been fairly extensively employed in the 
treatment of liver rot of sheep during the past season. From 
this area, from Scotland and from certain parts of England 
rough records relating to the treatent of many thousands 
of sheep have reached me. These indicate that the thera- 
peutic dose is perfectly safe and, so far as can be judged, 
efficient. Within the last two months, however, four 
instances in which dosage produced, apparently, a number 
of deaths in certain flocks have come to the writer’s notice. 
Each of these records has come from the Southern coun- 
ties of England. 
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From the evidence in our hands it appears that some 
flocks tolerate carbon tetrachloride very poorly. We 
believe that sheep on free range have a very high tolerance, 
while those fed with certain artificial foods or folded on 
certain special crops, perhaps also some ewes with lambs 
of some age at foot, have, so to speak, no tolerance at all. 

This remarkable idiosyncrasy is being investigated here 
and we believe it to be related to a dietary deficiency. 
The actual deficiency has not been tracked, but a private 
ec amunication from Dr. Paul D. Lamson, of the Vander- 
bilt University, suggests an explanation, from work there 
on dogs, which may meet the case. So far as I am aware, 
this work has not yet been published. 

I suggest that those practitioners who propose to use 
carbon tetrachloride in the treatment of disease in a flock 
of sheep, certainly if they are not on free range, would be 
well advised to test the tolerance of their subjects by a 
preliminary administration to a few animals. I should, 
perhaps, add that the losses mentioned above were not 
associated with the administration of impure drug. 

jarly this week I addressed a request for information 
to a number of practitioners who had used carbon tetra- 
chloride and have several replies beside me now. I would 
be glad if any other practitioner who has had experience 
of its use, especially those who know of cases of apparent 
toxic action, would send information, particularly regarding 
the management of any affected tlock..—Yours faithfully, 
R. F. MONTGOMERIE. 
University College of North Wales, 

Memorial Buildings, Bangor. 
11th June, 1927. 


Mycosis in the Hen. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I was interested in the translation with the above 
title, but I think what Mons. C. Truche is describing is 
really gout of the fowl. I have met with this condition 
on several occasions at post-mortem and have noticed 
nothing like it in any other animal. The complaint is 
indicated by deposits (described as chalky, hoar-frost- or 
mortar-like) on the pericardium, liver and serosa. These 
deposits frequently exist without any changes in the 
limbs of the birds. The kidneys are often full of whitish uric 
acid crystals. Both ureters may be filled with chalky 
deposits. The causes are feeding on flesh diet, meat meal 
in excess, or one food (no variety), lack of movement, and 
heredity. Some of the concrement under the microscope 
shows uric acid crystals in the form of fine needles. The 
murexide test gives the chemical proof of uric acid. 

Kaupp gives a short account of gout in the fowl and 
Reinhardt a long one. It is evident that a good many 
investigators are not conversant with the post-mortem 
symptoms of this gout and somaattribute it to tuberculosis, 
whilst others seem to think it is a mycosis, but there are 
essential differences between aspergillosis, tuberculosis, 
and gout of the fowl, even macroscopically on post-mortem. 
—Yours truly, G. MAYALL. 


R.C.V.S. Council Election. 
To THE Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—Would you please allow me, through your columns, 
to thank the Fellows and members of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons who did me the honour of recording 
their votes in my favour at the recent Council elections.— 
Yours faithfully, J. F. Crata. 

Veterinary College of Ireland, 

Ballsbridge, Dublin. 

6th June, 1927. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Report of a meeting of the Yorkshire Division, from 
Mr. T. C. Hall, Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Messrs. F. Bullock, G. M. Whyte, 
and Major H. Kirk. 
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health 


me or sickness 


“ENTWISTLES 
DOG FOODS 


Are second to none. Crisp, nourishing, and appetis- 
ing, they make the fit dog fitter; they coax the most 
obstinate and jaded appetite, and quickly restore the 
doggy ‘invalid’ to normal health again. Lastly, 
they can be safely recommended as the ideal foods 
for all breeds and for every occasion, 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES of the following 
es: 
ENTWISTLES “‘MORSELS,” the ‘‘Unique” dog 
biscuit, “CASMA,” HOUND MEAL, TERRIER 
MEAL, PUPPY REARING |MEAL, MEAT DOG 
CAKES, SPANIEL MEAL, ALSATIAN MEAL, 
AND WHEATMEAL DOG BISCUITS. 


Special Terms to Members of the Veterinary Profession. 


| ENTWISTLES LTD civerroor: 


Chamber of Agriculture for the Province of Branden- 
burg and for Berlin. 


Swine Erysipelas Institute 


at Prenzlau (Germany) 
(Rotlauf-Impfanstalt, Prenzlau) 


founded in 1897. 


The oldest and largest Institute of the kind (annual pro- 
duction 4000 G.) offers to the Members of the Veterinary 


Profession 


the most reliable and efficient Swine Erysipelas 
Serum of 100 I.U., and guaranteed free from germs 


under constaat control of the Laboratory of the Veterinary College 
of State at Berlin). 


Erysipelas Vaccines 


to be used in conjunction with “Erysan” fo the prophylactic treat- 
ment. Fresh supplies always at the disposal of members of the 
Veterinary Profession. 


Obtainable from 


Willows, Francis, Butler & Thompson, Ltd., 
89a Shacklewell Lane, London, 


Natural Medicinal Water | 
The Safe Remedy 


THE introduction of this pure natural water 
has opened up a new era in veterinary 


practice, as it contains in perfect proportion the 
essential salts lacking in ordinary food. In ail- 
ments of horses, cattle, pigs, dogs, birds and 
poultry it is invaluable, and the following are 
results of actual tests, 

DO@S. Loss of appetite, feverishness, lassitude, 
digestive troubles can be cured by MIRA alone 


NS 


S S 
\\ worms, jaundice, dysentery, eczema, skin irrita- ae 
NI tion, etc., are cured more quickly by using MIRA 

= in conjunction with other treatment. 

N HORSES, for colic, gripes, lymphangitis ; COWS, 


for impaction, garget ; for scour; PI@S, 
for gastritis and bowel troubles. 


EVERETT & Co., 106 Fenchurch St., E.€.3. i 


= 


MEIN 


Established Telegrams : 
1 821 “Lithography, Birmingham.” 


Telephone : 
Central 516 (3 lines) 
| Birmingham, 


UDSON & SON, 


The Printers of :: :: 
:: The Veterinary Record, 
invite enquiries for Printing 
and _ Stationery of every 
| description. 


WORKS: 155/171 EDMUND STREET, and 

| 14/18 LIVERY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON OFFICE: LAMBERT HOUSE, 10 and 12 LUD- 

GATE HILL (entrance from Ave Maria Lane), E.C.4. 
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